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ash  the  people  B  house  log 


by  Laurie  Lazar 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

What  are  your  feelings  about 
censorship  and  the  arts? 

Charles  Webb 
Musician 

"To  express  yourself 
is  essential.  Explicit 
sexual  exposure,  par- 
ticularly of  the  sexual 
organs.  1  might  be  skit- 
tish about  that — like 
Mapplcthorpe.  Yet  I 
don't  begrudge  any- 
body or  art  in  any 
form." 

Victor  Fernandez 
Counselor 

"We  should  not  have 
sex  videos — they  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of 
youngsters — make 
kids  want  to  get  drugs 
and  get  a  woman. 
That's  how  violence 
starts.  We  need  to  pray 
for  the  world,  pray  for 
our  children." 

Byron  La 
Cashier 

"Censorship — it's  not 
right  to  do  that.  People 
have  the  right  to  ex- 
press whatever  they 
feel.  That's  what  the 
First  Amendment  is 
for." 

Theresa  Armstrong 
Art  student 
"I  don't  believe  in  it.  In 
a  country  where  we're 
supposed  to  be  able  to 
govern  ourselves,  let 
us  govern  ourselves. 
If  you  don't  like  some- 
thing, don't  look  at  it." 

Ann 

Studio  assistant 

"1  don't  believe  in 
censorship. A  lot  of 
people  didn't  like  Van 
Gogh  and  look  at  him 
now.  I  have  my  per- 
sonal taste.  That 
doesn't  mean  some- 
one isn't  entitled  to 
their  opinion." 

Honey  Cottrall 
Banquet  Waiter 
"This  country  is  sell- 
ing itself  short  by  im- 
posing heavy  censor- 
ship and  rules.  Freud 
said  censorship  leads 
to  repression  and  thai 
is  worse  than  what 
you're  censoring." 

Nazario  Vargas 
Janitor 

"1  enjoy  all  forms  of 
music  and  art.  People 
in  authority,  like  Jor- 
dan and  Hongisto, 
they  shouldn't  tell 
people  what  to  do.  Wc 
know  what  to  do." 


Elsa  Buffoni 
Housing  Authority 
"Censorship  is  not 
right.  Everybody  has 
the  right  to  an  opin- 
ion. Decisions  about 
which  artwork  gets 
into  galleries,  it's  up  to 
the  person  running  the 
gallery.  Everybody 
can  feel  how  they  feel." 

Christine  Payton 
Elementary  teacher 
'The  artist  can  draw 
or  paint  or  do  what- 
ever they  want.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ob- 
server can  choose 
what  they  see." 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

Any  self-help  program  succeeds  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  enables  its  participants  to 
share  their  experiences,  strength,  and  hope 
with  one  another. 

A  vehicle  for  expression  of  our 
communil/s  unheard  voices  empowers  all 
local  residents  to  exercise  their  right  to  self- 
determination,  the  only  means  of  achieving 
self  respect. 

In  its  quarter  century  as  a  community 
center  for  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood. 
Hospitality  House  has  created  opportuni- 
ties to  celebrate  things  that  are  good  and  to 
work  on  things  that  could  be  t>etter. 

One  of  the  primary  means  of  fulfilling 
this  function  is  through  our  role  as  pub- 
lisher of  The  Tenderbin  Times.  The  paper  has 
helped  bridge  cultural  barriers  and  rattle 
political  cages  for  15  years,  telling  tales  of 
piersonal  pride  and  social  action. 

The  Times  has  tieen  at  the  ramparts  of 
every  ma)or  neighborhood  battle.  Whether 


letters 


Bleach  the  Streets 

Editors: 

The  urine-soaked  sidewalks  of  lower 
Turk  and  Eddy  streets  are  at  the  extreme. 
Use  bleach  in  a  bucket  of  water  with  deter- 
gent. Scrub  in  and  let  it  soak.  Bleach  has 
more  uses  than  just  cleaning  your  "works." 
Seriously,  let's  start  a  bucket-brigade! 

-}.SM. 


Marlton  Gets  its  Due 

Editors: 

You  mentioned  the  Alexander  Residence 
in  your  last  issue.  Mariton  Manor  is  also 
operated  by  Security  Management.  They 
are  having  serious  problems. 

Security  Management  is  asking  HUD  to 
raise  the  rents  from  S655  to  $727  and  from 
$735  to  $815  a  month.  These  rates  are  far 
above  the  fair  market  price  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  building  has  no  security — Secu- 
rity Management  tells  HUD  that  it  does. 

2.  The  rooms  are  very  small. 

3.  The  building  has  no  maid  service. 

4.  Security  Management  leases  to  Roosev- 
elt Food  &  Liquors  at  the  comer  of  Eddy 
Street  and  Jones  Street,  directly  below  the 
Marlton  Manor.  The  store  operxs  at  6  a.m. 
Because  of  this  store  there  are  drunks,  drug 
dealers,  hollering,  screaming,  loud  music, 
and  potential  muggings.  Fifteen  to  20  people 
hang  out  at  the  comer  all  day  and  every  day. 
Passersby  must  walk  in  the  streets  to  avoid 
dangerous  situations.  Security  Management 
tells  HUD  that  the  liquor  store  increases 
security! 

My  belief  is  that  Security  Management  is 
taking  HUD  and  the  taxpayers  to  the  clean- 
ers. Profits  cire  put  above  the  well  being  of 
the  people. 

-Ranier  Penkert 

Dig  Out  Your  Freedom,  Sisters 

Editors; 

Why  can't  coppers  lay  off  the  bikers? 
Liberty  is  for  all. 

So,  sisters,  dig  out  your  weapons — 
against  your  man — and  desire  your  own 
freedom. 

So  goes  it  all  if  we  lose,  too. 

•Laredo 

An  Open  Letter 

Editors: 

We  were  distressed  to  learn  that  at  a 
recent  Take  Back  the  Night  march,  a  flier 
was  distributed  in  the  name  of  "Women 
Against  Rape"  claiming  that  black  and 
Latino  men  are  responsible  for  most  rapes  in 
California.  San  Francisco  Women  Against 
Rape  had  nothing  to  do  with  producing  or 
distributing  this  flier,  and  neither  did  any 
other  rape  crisis  center  in  California.  This 
flier  was  apparently  produced  by  the  White 
Aryan  Resistance.  Its  allegations  are  racist, 
inflammatory,  and  most  importantly,  com- 
pletely false. 

The  flier  presents  statistics  which  appear 
to  be  loosely  derived  from  arrest  and  con- 
viction statistics.  It  is  true  that  African- 
American  and  Latino  men  are  most  likely  in 
the  U.S.  to  be  convicted  of  rape  but  not  to 
amtml  rape.  Only  an  estimated  one  tenth  of 
all  rapes  are  reported,  of  those  30  percent  to 
50  percent  are  prosecuted,  and  only  a  tiny 
fraction  ever  go  to  trial.  White  middle-  and 


it  was  building  new  parks  or  changing  traf- 
fic lights,  slowing  the  loss  of  low<ost  hous- 
ing or  starting  now  health  programs,  chroni- 
cling the  rebirth  of  a  sense  of  community  or 
the  deaths  of  our  most  vulnerable  residents. 

Like  all  self-help  movements,  we  need  to 
do  things  for  ourselves  but  we  cannot  do  it 
alona  Hospitality  House  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  provide  this  support  to  those  in  the 
community  who  have  fought  so  hard  to  win 
these  battles.  We  are  proud  of  the  respect 
that  The  Times  has  earned  from  journalists 
who  know  the  challenges  involved  in  sus- 
taining such  an  operation. 

As  with  many  other  newspapers,  the 
changing  economy  has  seriously  reduced 
advertising  revenue  upon  which  The  Times 
relies.  We  need  to  ask  our  friends  for  the 
most  concrete  expression  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paper,  i.e.  paid  subscriptions  and 
donations.  This  tells  other  funders,  such  as 
foundations,  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
support  for  The  Times. 

Our  potential  to  assist  those  who  are 
helping  to  make  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  a 
bettor  place  for  us  all  is  virtually  infinite. 
Our  capability  to  assist  them,  however,  is 
finite.  Your  help  is  needed  now  to  help  us 
continue  The  Times'  important  work. 

upper<lass  men  are  least  likely  to  ever  be 
arrested  or  prosecuted  for  an  alleged  rape. 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
rapists  in  the  U.S.  are  white,  as  arc  most  of 
the  police  who  do  not  arrest  them,  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  who  drop  their  charges,  and 
the  judges  who  let  them  go. 

The  lies  contained  in  the  White  Aryan 
Resistance  flier  are  not  only  offensive,  they 
are  dangerous.  They  have  txcn  the  basis  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  lynchings  and  state 
murders  of  African-American  men,  and 
decades  of  KKK  terror,  which  continues 
today.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  violence 
and  racism  the  flier  is  intended  to  provoke. 

Only  the  truth,  and  a  commitment  to 
anti-racist  activism,  can  fight  this  bigotry. 
Our  educational  work,  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  community,  challenges  those  and 
other  myths  atx)ut  rape  Racism  and  sexism 
are  part  of  the  same  system  of  oppression 
and  terror.  We  must  all  fight  to  change  this 
system  together. 

-Kate  Raphael 
$cm  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape 

Another  Missive  from  H.O. 

Editors: 

Hoo-boy,  things  are  getting  weirder  by 
the  minute  in  the  Kingdom  by  the  Bay.  First 
that  progressive  cowboy  Richard  Hongisto 
gets  a  cool  new  job  from  Wendy  Paskin — 
oops,  I  mean  Mayor  Frank  Jordan — and 
becomes  the  first  Police  Chief  to  carry  a 
weapon  in  years.  Too  bad  he  used  against  it 
the  Bay  Times  and  the  First  Amendment. 
Okay,  so  nobody  likes  the  Police  Commis- 
sion anyhow,  but  at  least  they  know  right 
from  wrong.  Then  Queen  Wendy — oops,  I 
mean  King  Frank  decides  to  give  Hongo 
another  gig  at  a  hefty  public  salary.  Stepped 
in  it  again,  Frank.  Don't  you  have  another 
goddaughter  you  can  make  head  of  park- 
ing? 
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So  as  Hongo  sets  sail  into  the  sunset  of 
Has-Been  Heaven,  we  who  are  left  in  the 
wake  of  this  foolishness  have  to  wonder 
what  the  hell  is  going  on  inside  the  pea 
brains  at  City  Hall.  Kent  the  Boy  Wonder  is 
still  dancing  around  in  his  BVDs  making 
homeless  policy,  Hadley  and  Ont  bark  at 
each  like  a  couple  of  junkyard  dogs,  and 
former  staffers  are  penning  classic  examples 
of  Hearst  journalism  to  the  delight  of  abso- 
lutely no  one  in  particular.  Wendy,  I  got  just 
one  word  for  Frank:  Recall.  You  still  work- 
ing, Wendy? 

Trust  me,  Frank,  the  lights  are  already 
turned  off.  Don't  let  the  door  slap  you  in  the 
butt  on  your  way  out. 

-Harold  Ontario 
(Still  a  jobless  slob  with  no  interest 
in  bettermg  himself.) 


^enderCoin  Times  Donations 


Given  its  current  fiscal  crisis.  The  Tenderloin  Times  will  gratefully 
accept  donations  of  any  denomination.  We  would  also  like  to 
encourage  that  donors  subscribe.  Therefore  any  donations  more 
than  the  subscription  amounts  listed  below  will  be  rewarded 
wath  a  subscription  to  The  Times.  Thank  you. 


Subscribe  Today! 


■  Regular  subscription;  $20  per  year  ■  Nonprofit  organization:  $25per  year 

■  Seniors/Low  income:  $5  per  year  ■  Institution:  $40  per  year 

■  Overseas:  $50  per  year 

Be  certain  to  gel  every  issue  of  T?i£  Tenderloin  Times'.  Never  again  miss 
one  because  your  neighbors  got  there  first  To  subscribe  to  Tfie  Times,  fill 
out  the  fonn  below  and  return  it  with  a  check  or  money  order  to:  The 
Tenderloin  Times,  290  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

YESI  I  want  a  one-year  subscription  to  77:^  Tettderloin  Times.  Enclosed  is 
my  check  or  money  order  for  □  $20  regular  or  3  $5  senior  or  low  income 
or  □  $25  nonprofit  organizations  □  $40  Institutions  or  □  $50  overseas 
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The  Times  Thev  Are  a-Chanmne 

Neighborhood  Newspaper  Faces  Recession,  Budget  Cuts 


by  Tom  McCarthy 
Editor 

It  is  with  no  small  amount  of  irony  that  we  here  present  the  Second 
Annual  Special  Arts  Issue  of  The  Tenderloin  Times— printed  in  full  color, 
featuring  artwork  by  artists  living  and  working  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  ironic  that  in  the  coming  year— and  possibly  in  years  following — 
Vic  Tenderloin  Times  will  not  be  so  fat  and  happy  as  the  32-page,  full-color 
issue  you  now  hold  in  your  hands. 

The  nation's  hard  economic  times  have  finally  caught  up  with  The 
Times:  advertising  revenues  are  dowoi,  foundation  support  is  down,  and 
individual  reader  subscriptions  have  not  increased.  The  recession  is 
taking  its  toll. 

This  means  that  future  issues  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  are  going  to  be 
leaner  and  meaner — with  fewer  stories,  fewer  pages,  fewer  photographs, 
and  alas,  fewer  staffers.  Belt  tightening  is  always  a  painful  process — 
especially  when  that  belt  is  pretty  dam  tight  already — and  like  many 
nonprofit  organizations  in  the  Tenderloin  and  across  the  nation,  tighten- 
ing the  belt  is  what  we  must  do. 

Although  economic  hard  times  wi\\  be  responsible  for  reshaping  and  re- 
designing the  newspaper,  economic  hard  times  wdll  not  compromise  the 
commitment  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  to  covering  the  issues  and  challenges 
of  the  community.  The  "Voice  of  the  Central  City  Since  1977"  will  not  be 
silenced  by  the  unbalanced  economy  established  by  opportunistic  Repub- 
lican administrations. 

The  new  direction  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  has  already  been  set  in  motion 
with  this  issue — the  biggest  and  brightest  Times  published  all  year.  Al- 
ready installed  is  columnist  Frank  Salet,  reporting  on  issues  fadng  seniors. 
The  First  Person  and  Picture  This  columns  are  already  available  to 
neighborhood  writers  and  artists  to  make  their  views  and  visions  known. 

The  Times  will  not  give  up  its  Focus  On  AIDS  coverage,  dedicated  to  re- 
porting on  the  AIDS  epidemic  as  well  as  the  people  living  v^th  the  disease 
and  the  people  doing  research  to  find  a  cure. 

We  are  dedicated  to  redoubling  our  efforts  to  cover  business  issues, 
crime  in  the  neighborhood,  and  homelessness,  as  well  as  continuing  to 
publish  the  nation's  only  four-language  newspaper. 

And  given  the  antagonistic  administration  of  Governor  Pete  Wilson, 
the  befuddled  administration  of  Mayor  Frank  Jordan,  and  the  morally 
bankrupt  administration  of  President  George  Bush,  The  Tenderloin  Times 
wall  take  a  tougher,  rowdier  stand  on  politics  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  rage  that  swept  the  nation  in  the  wake  of  the  ridiculous  and  racist 
exoneration  of  the  four  Los  Angeles  police  officers  who  brutally  beat 
Rodney  King  indicates  that  the  forces  of  greed  and  injustice  have  pre- 
vailed for  too  long.  The  people  are  sick  at  heart.  The  people  are  angry. 

The  Times  intends  to  advocate  that  this  frustration  and  rage  be  trans- 
formed into  righteous  political  activism  to  hound  the  wealthy  elite  out  of 
political  office  through  denial  at  the  ballot  box.  As  Frank  Salet  says  in  his 
column  this  month:  "If  You  Don't  Vote,  You  Can't  Complain." 


All  in  all,  the  staffers  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  believe  we  can  survive  these 
hand  economic  times.  The  Times  will  continue  to  do  what  we  do  best — print 
the  news  and  raise  hell. 

Every  editor  of  The  Times  during  the  last  15  years  of  publication — 
indeed,  every  volunteer,  every  reporter,  every  photographer,  and  every 
proofreader  who  has  ever  worked  for  the  paper — has  believed  that  the 
paper  should  be  free  of  cost  to  neighborhood  residents.  And  I  can  tell  you 
the  thing  that  makes  my  job  seem  most  worthwhile  is  when  I  am  pushing 
a  shopping  cart  full  of  the  latest  issue  down  any  street  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— ^just  doing  my  paper  route — and  everyone  I  meet  has  their  hand 
out  and  asks  for  a  copy.  Like  it,  love  it,  or  hate  the  damn  thing,  but  it  seems 
that  everyone  wants  a  copy  of  The  Tenderloin  Times — and  for  this  1  am 
eternally  grateful. 

So  it  is  with  no  small  amount  of  humility  that  I  come  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  readers  with  my  hat  in  one  hand  and  my  other  hand  out. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  silly  for  me  to  ask  as  many  readers  as  pos- 
sible— and  as  many  social  service  and  city  agencies  as  possible — to  sub- 
scribe to  a  free  newspaper,  but  if  you  want  to  show  your  support  of  what 
The  Times  does  for  the  neighborhood,  if  you  wani  to  show  what  The  Times 
means  to  you,  then  do  subscribe. 

The  guarantee  is  that  you  will  always  get  your  own  copy  of  the  paper — 
no  more  searching  for  it  in  the  hotel  lobby,  at  the  comer  rack,  or  down  at 
the  grocery  store.  The  Times  will  appear  wiih  your  mail. 

If  you  can  spare  the  price  of  a  subscription,  please,  clip  the  coupon  on 
page  2,  and  mail  it  in.  In  addition,  donations  of  any  amount  will  be  hum- 
bly accepted. 

To  be  sure,  The  Tenderloin  Times  will  still  distribute  15,000  free  copies 
throughout  the  neighborhood — reaching  out  to  the  readers  and  neighbors 
and  taking  seriously  the  challenges  facing  the  Tenderloin  and  the  people 
who  call  the  Central  City  home. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  readere  that  The  Tenderloin  Times  is  your 
newspaper,  and  you  have  every  right  to  speak  up  when  we  please  or 
displease  you.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  are  eventually  printed,  pro  and  con. 
Tell  us  all  about  it — the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  misspelled. 

Additionally,  the  First  Person  column  is  a  space  for  TL  residents  to  say 
their  peace  about  life  in  general.  Whafs  your  beef?  Get  it  off  your  chest, 
and  see  it  published  in  The  Tenderloin  Times. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  and  even  in  the  years  ahead  The  Tenderloin 
Times'  reporters,  photographers,  and  editors  look  forward  to  a  healthier 
neighborhood,  a  stronger  neighborhood,  a  place  where  our  children  can 
grow  and  our  lives  can  be  fulfilled. 

We  all  know  the  challenges  ahead,  all  the  struggles  with  bureaucrats 
and  lame  politicians,  the  crime  and  the  dirty  streets — there's  no  need  to 
sell  dreams  and  fantasies  here — but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  cannot  succeed  in  making  the  Tenderloin  a  viable  and  liveable  neigh- 
borhood. All  it  requires  is  savvy,  organizing,  and  determination. 

The  Tenderloin  Times,  with  your  help,  looks  forward  to  the  fight. 


Buddhist  Monks  Stage  Peace  March 


by  Sara  Colm 

PHNOM  PENH,  CAMBODIA— As  the 
streets  of  Bangkok,  Thailand  were 
rocked  by  violent  demonstrations  in 
May,  Phnom  Penh — the  capital  of  this 
neighboring  country  that  has  known 
war  for  more  than  20  years — was  vis- 
ited by  a  more  peaceful  scene. 

To  the  beat  of  a  single  drum  on  May 
13,  some  250  Buddhist  monks,  nuns, 
and  lay  supporters  filed  silently  into 
Phnom  Penh,  where  police  cordoned 
off  traffic  to  enable  them  to  march  down 
the  middle  of  Achar  Mean  Boulevard, 
the  cit/s  busiest  thoroughfare. 


Calling  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
in  Cambodia,  the  group  walked  from 
the  Thai  border,  leaving  a  montl\  earlier 
during  the  Khmer  New  Year,  and  arriv- 
ing in  Phnom  Penh  during  Vesak 
Bauchea,  one  of  the  holiest  days  in  this 
predominantly  Buddhist  nation. 

Marchers  on  the  276-mile  trek  in- 
cluded more  than  100  monks  and  nuns 
from  Thai  refugee  camps  controlled  by 
different  Khmer  factions,  as  well  as 
monks  and  peace  advocates  from  la- 
pan,  Bangladesh,  Thailand,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Australia. 

The  walk  was  led  by  Venerable  Maha 
Ghosananda,  63,  a  Khmer  Buddhist 


monk  who  fled  to  the  United  States  in 
1979.  Ghosananda — who  was  recently 
given  the  title  of  Supreme  Patriarch  by 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk — said  he 
now  hopes  to  reside  permanently  in 
Phnom  Penh. 

Along  the  marchers'  route  from 
Thailand,  local  villagers  lined  the  road 
in  order  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water 
by  the  monks,  or  to  present  the  monks 
with  food  and  other  offerings  when  the 
group  stopped  to  rest  in  village  temples. 


monks  when  they  passed  through  the 
town  on  May  6. 

'Teople  get  hope  from  this  walk," 
said  Sophel  Cheam,  a  Kompong 
Chhnang  pharmacist  who  closed  his 
shop  in  order  to  go  to  the  temple.  "The 
people  think  that  Buddhism  is  develop- 
ing here  and  they  want  the  country  to 
prosper  after  the  war,"  said  Cheam. 

Wearing  brown  robes  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  Japanese  monk 
Kodama  Shuju,  43,  stood  out  among  the 
saffron-clad  Khmer  monks.  Many  Japa- 
nese are  conscious  of  the  suffering  the 
CamtxxJian  people  have  endured,  said 


Spacious  Studios 
and 
One  Bedrooms 

(Private  kitchens  and  baths) 

$325,  $395,  $495 

^  Half  block  from  YMCA 
^  One  block  to  Civic  Center  Bart  Station 

(Catch  Uie  M  UJ  S.F.  Slate  and  City  College  or  the  N  Judah  to  UC  Med.  Center) 

CALL 
776-2673 

"On  the  quite  side  of  downtown." 


"It  was  an  amazing  response.  It's  like  the  people 
have  just  been  wailing  for  something. 
People  were  out  there  to  greet  us  along  the  road 
with  water  and  incense  at  4  a.m." 

-Shane  Dolan 
Australian  lay  Buddhist 


"The  people  in  Cambodia  arc  weep- 
ing from  the  past  deaths  and  have  sick- 
ness in  their  brains,"  Ghosananda  said. 
"The  holy  water  is  very  helpful  to  them. 
It  makes  them  feci  tx^ttcr." 

"It  was  an  amazing  response,"  said 
Shane  Dolan,  32,  an  Australian  lay 
Buddhist  who  walked  the  entire  route. 
"It's  like  the  people  have  just  t)cen  wait- 
ing for  something.  People  were  out  there 
to  greet  us  along  the  road  with  water 
and  incense  at  4  a.m." 

In  Kompong  Chhnang,  56  miles  to 
the  north  of  Phnom  Penh,  many  people 
look  a  day  off  from  work  to  crowd  into 
the  local  temple  grounds  to  meet  the 


Shuju. 

"I've  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the 
CamtK)dian  issue  was  a  very  big  and 
mysterious  issue  for  me  and  the  world," 
said  Shuju.  "Even  though  a  peace  ac- 
cord has  been  signed,  repatriation  [of 
the  refugees  in  Thai  border  campsl  will 
be  a  difficult  task.  It's  important  to  in- 
clude Buddhism  in  that  task  of  recon- 
struction." 

Endorsed  by  the  International  Net- 
work of  Engaged  Buddhists  and  the 
International  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, the  walk  was  organized  by  the 
Thai  land -based  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Reconciliation. 
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Times  commentary 

Right  to  Choice  Imperiled 

by  Greer  Lleuad 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  decide 
whether  to  uphold  a  restrictive  Pennsylvania  abortion  law  that  could  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  overturning  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  1973  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
legalized  abortion  nationwide. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Bush  administration  will  put  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  do  just  that.  For  years,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  ceded  the  control  of  abortion  legislation  to  individual  stales,  knowing  that 
many  states  will  succeed  in  restricting  or  outlawing  abortion. 

Currently  the  California  Supreme  Court  maintains  that  abortion  falls  under 
the  constitutional  right  to  privacy.  However,  according  to  Cynthia  Carey-Grant, 
political  director  for  the  California  Abortion  Rights  Action  League,  abortion 
rights  in  California  are  by  no  means  safe. 

"We  still  have  (restrictive  abortionl  laws  on  the  books  from  prc-Roe  v.  Wade 
days,"  said  Carey -Grant.  "Most  fx^ople  don't  know  that.  Wc  were  protected  from 
them  because  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  but  we'll  revert  back  to  pre-Roe  v.  Wade  status  if 
abortion  is  outlawed." 

As  California  voters  elected  vehemently  anti-choice  John  Van  dc  Kamp  as  the 
statealtomcy  general  in  1990,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  Ihe]  will  move  without  haste 
to  resurrect  California's  pre-Roe  v.  Wade  laws,"  said  Carey-Grant.  In  addition, 
"Wc  have  an  untested  supreme  court  in  California.  We  have  no  idea  about  how 
they  would  rule  on  atx>rtion  rights,"  she  said. 

The  deaths  of  thousands  of  women  will  be  an  enormous  price  to  pay  should 
abortion  rights  be  restricted  or  denied. 

"iOutlawing  abortion]  will  bring  out  the  back-alley  abortions  again,"  said 
Laura  Campbell,  vice  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women.  "Abortion  has  been  around  for  thousands  of  years,  and 


some  women  will  be  determined  not  to  have  a  child  against  their  will.  The/ll  go 
to  great  lengths  to  get  abortions,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives." 

According  toCamph>clI,  advocates  forabortionrightsneed  to  get  involved  in  the 
fight  to  keep  abortion  safe  and  legal  by  joining  a  group  like  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women,  the  California  Abortion  Rights  Action  League,  or  Planned  Par- 
enthood. "Get  on  clinic  defense  lists.  Write  to  George  Bush,"  says  Campbell.  "As 
fruitless  as  that  sounds,  people  need  to  be  vocal  about  their  views.  There  are  so 
many  people  who  say,  'It's  a  personal  choice;  1  don't  want  to  get  involved.'  That's 
pro-choice.  They  need  to  get  off  the  fence  and  be  vocal." 

Advocates  for  abortion  rights  must  make  clear  to  our  federal,  state,  and  local 
leaders  that  outlawing  abortion  will  not  unite  this  nation's  families,  will  not  slop 
teenagers  from  experimenting  with  sex,  will  not  result  in  the  formation  of  a  soci- 
ety in  which  most  women  stay  in  the  home  to  care  for  happy,  well-fed  children. 
This  scenario  never  has  been — and  at  this  point  never  will  be — a  reality  in  the 
United  States. 

What  outlawing  abortion  will  do  is  result  in  the  needless,  painful  deaths  of 
thousands  of  women.  It  will  increase  the  already  heavy  burden  of  low-income 
women  to  care  for  their  children  with  little  or  no  resources  or  assistance.  It  will 
exacerbatcournation's  serious  problems  with  child  abuse,  incest,  substance  abuse, 
spousal  battering,  and  financial  hardship  that  are  tearing  our  families  apart. 

The  resolution  of  the  abortion  debate  lies  not  in  forcing  women  to  bear  children 
they  feel  they  cannot  adequately  care  for,  but  in  providing  an  environment  condu- 
cive to  raising  children  in  the  times  we  live  in.  Thiscountry  needsaffordable  health 
care;  affordable  day  care  for  women  who  choose  to  or  arc  compelled  to  work; 
adequate  maternity  leave  for  new  mothers  and  fathers;  affordable  and  easily 
accessible  birth  control  for  all  women  regardless  of  age;  thorough  and  realistic  sex 
education  in  schools;  resources  and  support  for  mothers  who  arc  young,  poor,  or 
single;  and  support  for  those — including  lesbian  and  gay  couples — who  choose  to 
adopt  older,  handicapped,  or  troubled  children. 

Aboveall,it  isimperati ve  that  thiscountry  respect  the  rightsof  women  to  choose 
what  they  will  do  with  their  bodiesand  their  lives.  We  must  not  put  these  decisions 
in  the  hands  of  legislative  bodies  largely  out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  most 
women's  lives,  and  especially  low-income  women's  lives. 


West  Block  Merchants  Wary 
Of  Hastings'  Development 


by  Phoebe  Berline 

Mercha  n  t  tenan  Is  a  nd  neighbors 
of  HastingsCollcgeoftheLaw 
find  themselves  caught  in  the 
crossfire  between  community  housing 
activists  and  the  law  school,  which  are 
wrestling  over  the  perception  that 
Hastings  lacks  concern  for  ihc  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  and  its  residents. 
Hastings  has  hired  Lincoln  Proper- 


tomed  to  "operating  like  a  closed  shop 
and  is  annoyed  by  the  public's  de- 
mand to  open  up  the  process." 

Chip  Conley,  owner  of  the  Abigail 
Hotel  on  McAllister  Street;  says  he 
thinks  the  development  plans  could  be 
"positive"  for  the  neighborhood.  How- 
ever, he  says,  a  major  problem  is  mu- 
tual distrust  and  suspicion  between 
Hastings  and  neighborhood  activists. 

"Hastings  needs  to  work  on  their 


Chip  Conley,  owner  of  the  Abigail  Hotel  on 
plans:  'Development  by  nature  is  not  bad,  I 
lies  to  draw  up  redevelopment  plans 
for  the  school's  real  estate  holdings  on 
the  West  Block — a  two-block  area 
bounded  by  McAllister,  Hyde,  and 
Larkin  streets  and  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue. Hastings,  a  stateeducalional  insti- 
tution, maintains  that  it  has  the  right  to 
develop  its  properties  for  educational 
purposes  without  being  subject  to  city 
ordinances,  leaving  neighbors  and  ten- 
ants to  wonder  what  effects  the  school's 
plans  will  have  on  the  community. 

Marcia  Rosen,  an  attorney  represent- 
ing the  West  Block  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion— a  group  of  low-income  tenants 
livingin  buildings  that  Hastingsowns — 
said,  "There  is  the  potential  thai 
[Haslingsl  will  come  up  with  a  plan 
that  includes  thedemolitionofI250units 
ofl  housing  because  they  want  to  see 
themsclvesaspart  of  a  major  institution 
facing  on  Civic  Center,  and  that  hous- 
ing is  a  blight  on  their  view  of  them- 
selves as  a  Civic  Center  institution. 

"They  would  like  to  sec  a  courthouse 
or  some  kind  of  insliluttonal  facility  on 
thai  comer,"  Rosen  added. 

Rosen  said  that  Hastings  is  accus- 


Pholo:  Phii  Head 

McAllister  St.,  says  of  Hastings'  development 
doni  think  tfiis  development  has  to  be  bad." 

public  relations.  They  need  to  have  a 
neighborhood  advocate  on  their  staff," 
saidConley.  "Hastings  hasa  tendency 
to  be  immune  to  any  responsibility  to 
the  neighborhood.  I  don't  think  devel- 
opment by  nature  is  bad  and  I  don't 
think  this  development  has  to  be  bad." 

Conley  is  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  tenants  presently  living  in  low- 
income  housing  owned  by  Hastings. 

"The  problem  when  money  comes 
into  the  neighborhood  is  that  it  genlri- 
fios  the  community  and  throws  people 
out,"  he  said.  "As  long  as  Hastings 
provides  certain  protections  to  exist- 
ing residents  and  provides  lifetime 
leasesat  the  same  rent  people  pay  now 
in  better  buildings,  I  think  West  Block 
tenants  would  be  making  a  mistake 
not  to  accept  that  as  an  alternative. 

"One  problem  with  the  Tenderloin 
is  a  lack  of  retail  services,"  he  added. 
"A  nicegroccry  store  would  be  great.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  services 
everyone  could  take  advantage  of." 

Jack  Gribbon  of  Local  2,  the  restau- 
rant and  hotel  workers  union  with  of- 
ficeson  the  corner  of  Golden  Gate  Ave- 


nue and  Leaven- 
worth Street,  says 
he  is  frustrated  by 
a  lack  of  opportu- 
nity for  commu- 
nity involvement 
in  what  Hastings' 
eventual  redevel- 
opment project  is 
going  to  look  like. 

"We  feel  that 
whatever  they 
build  should  notbe 
the  sort  of  fortress 
design  that  they 
did  the  last  time," 
hesaid.  "Itshould- 
n't  have  these  big 
cement  walls  on 
the  sidewalk — 
they  should  have 
some  concern  for 
the  liveability  of 
the  neighborhood. 
There's  no  oppor- 
tunity when  you 
put  those  walls  up 
for  any  street-level 
rctailbusinesses.lt 
walls  in  their  cam- 
pus and  they  turn 
their  back  on  the 
neighborhood." 

Eric  Emmanuel,  p^'' 
owner  of  Little  ^^^^  Gribbon  of  Local  2  says  he  is  frustrated  by  Hastings  College  of  the 
Ivan's  coffee  shop  ^-^^'^  '^^^  °'  community  input  in  regard  to  their  development  plans. 

is  going  to  serve  the  community.  That 


on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  said:  "I  have 
mixed  feelings.  1  think  what  they  are 
doing,  though  it's  too  much  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Hastings,  isgood  for  the  city — they 
are  making  things  look  nice. 

'The  biggest  problem  Hastings  is 
having  is  that  they  don't  communicate 
with  people,"  Emmanuel  added.  "They 
are  not  one  for  telling  people  what  they 
are  doing.  There  should  be  some  oppor- 
tunity for  some  retail  or  something  that 


would  make  everybody  happy.' 

Dean  Henry,  project  manager  for 
Lincoln  Properties,  said  the  company  is 
committed  to  open  meetings  with 
"anyone  who  wants  tobeinvolved  with 
the  planning  process,"  and  added  that 
the  process  is  just  beginning.  "I  believe 
development  planscannotbediscussed 
without  input  from  the  locals,"  he  said. 


The  Tenderloin  7"/mes  would  like 
to  thank  the  following  for 
their  generous  support  of 

the  Second  Annual  Arts  Issue: 

Macy's  •  American  Rag  Company 
Prepress  Assembly.  Inc.  •  Catholic  Charities 
German  Cook  Restaurant  •  Green  Apple  Books 
Marie  Eitz  •  Michael's  Artist  and  Drafting  Supplies 

The  509  Cultural  Center  •  EXITheatre 
Mendel's  Art  and  Stationery  Supplies  •  Dharma 
Arch  Art  and  Drafting  Supplies  •  The  Gap 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
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Nonprofits  Struggle  Against 
The  Recession's  Effects 


by  Deanna  Hodgin 

Mergers, acquisitions, and  joint 
ventures  may  be  last  year's 
fashion  in  corporate  board- 
rooms, but  they  may  become  a  now 
trend  in  San  Francisco's  embattled 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Battered  by  the  compound  effects  of 
the  economic  recession,  high  unem- 
ployment, truncated  go  vcmmcnt  budg- 
ets and  donor  cynicism,  nonprofits  are 
considering  sharing  their  remaining 
resources — at  the  possible  expense  of 
attention  to  their  core  programs. 

Nonprofit  leaders  say  the  current 
downturn  may  be  the  last  straw  for 
some  organizations. 

"It's  not  just  the  recession,  it's  so 
many  things,"  said  Diana  Miller, 
director  of  the  Tenderloin  Senior 
Organizing  Project  (TSOP),  which 


organizes  tenants'  associations  in  Ten- 
dcrloinresidential  hotelsand  apartment 
buildings. 

"Because  of  the  recession  we  have 
less  money  and  therefore  are  not  so 
effective,"  said  Miller.  "This  means  we 
have  to  spend  more  time  fundraising 
for  less  money  and  less  time  working 
with  tenants  in  the  neighborhood." 
Bccauseof  tight  funding, TSOP hasbeen 
unable  to  fill  one  previously  vacated 
staff  organizer  position. 

"We  looked  at  merging  withanothcr 
nonprofit  because  of  the  financial 
situation," said  Miller.  "Bulall  theother 
nonprofits  have  the  same  problem." 
Miller  contacted  a  half  dozen  other 
nonprofits  with  the  proposal  to  merge 
Tsor,  but  was  turned  down  by 
each.  She  did  not  want  to  name  those 
other  nonprofits  because  of  a  perceived 
scnsibvity  over  one  nonprofit  turning 
down  another. 

Miller  and  others  describe  a  snow- 
ball effect  of  decreasing  resources  and  a 
growing  need  for  services. 

"For  the  last  three  years,  we've  seen 

Arts  and 
Retail  Space 
To  Brighten 
Eddy  Street 

by  Katie  Galloway 

Come  January  1993,  you  will 
probably  want  to  check  out  the 
1 00  block  of  Eddy  Street,  where 
you  will  be  able  to  visit  arts-oriented 
and  retail  businesses,  hang  out  in  an 
outdoor  cafe,  browse  through  an 
antiquarian  Ixjokstore,  and  then  check 
out  a  Ifve  show  in  a  nearby  theater  or 
jazz  club. 

The  federally  funded  renovation 
project  is  being  orchestrated  by  the 
Chinese  Community  Housing  Center 
(CCHC),  a  private  nonprofit  de- 
velopment corporation  which  provides 
affordable  housing  and  commercial 
space  for  lease. 

Coordinators  of  "Eddy  Street 
Marketplace"  are  primarily  targeting 
food-  and  arls-oricnted  businesses  for 
their  space,  hoping  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
project's  key  objectives:  the  per- 
petuation of  ethnic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment in  the  Tenderloin. 

One  of  the  project's  primary  goals  is 
promoting  economic  development  on 
Eddy  Street  by  creating  employment 
opportuniliesand  increased  services  for 
neighborhood  residents. 

"We  are  trying  to  work  with  the 
community  to  devise  a  mix  of  uses  for 
the  availat^le  space  which  will  make  a 


severe  decreases  in  government  social 
services,  and  in  funding  to  service  pro- 
viders," saiJ  Michael  Blecker\director 
of  Swords  t^lowshares/ar^eterans' 
rights  organization. 

Sleeker  points  out  the  circularity  of 
the  problem.  "On  a  very  basic  level, 
more  people  are  out  of  work,  so  the 
government  receives  less  revenue 
through  taxes,  and  has  less  money  to 
pay  for  social  services,"  he  said.  "Those 
who  need  government  assistance  the 
get  counseling,  health  care,  or  job  train- 
ing are  then  unable  to  gel  jobs — which 
would  pay  taxes." 

Many  service  providers  are  angry  at 
the  implied  assumption  that  nonprofits 
will  pick  up  the  slack. 

"Thestateandcitygovemmentslook 
for  nonprofits  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
hole,  to  do  their  dirty  work  for  them," 
said  Leroy  Looper,  director  of  Reality 


House  West,  which  operates  the  Cadil- 
lac Hotel  on  Eddy  Street.  "But  how  are 
we  supposed  to  pay  for  all  these  neces- 
sary services?  If  you  want  money  from 
the  Bush  administration,  you've  got  to 
move  to  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thaf  s  no  t  an  option  for  most  of  us  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

"There's  no  money  for  job  training, 
health  care,  or  affordable  housing,  and 
we're  supposed  to  fill  in  for  the  safety 
net,"  Looper  added. 

Fundraisers  are  openly  nervous 
about  the  effects  of  recession  and  well- 
publicized  scandals  involving  non- 
profits upon  donations  from  individu- 
als. "More  than  83  percent  of  all 
charitable  monies  comes  from  private 
individuals,"  said  Frank  Driscoll,  a  re- 
search associate  at  ih^National  Chari- 
ties Information  BureauVlt's  loo  early 
to  tell  the  effects  of  the  Ufft  ted  Way  and 
Mr.  William  Arimony's  large  salary, 
but  we  are  concerned." 

To  lap  into  nongovernment  funds, 
nonprofits  are  honing  their  skills  in 
fundraising  and  grants  writing.  "Like 


real  contribution  that  the  neighborhood 
will  feel  good  about,"  said  Joshua  Si- 
mon, CCHC's  project  manager. 

The  8,000  square-fool  mall  will  be 
fronted  by  an  awning,  banners,  and  an 
historic  arch,  opening  onto  a  courtyard 
with  entrances  to  stores  and  a  theater. 

Current  Eddy  Street  Marketplace 
tenants  include  the  EXITheatre — whose 
memljers  are  raising  money  to  create  a 
second  theater  (their  other  location  is 
366  Eddy  St.)— and  the  Albatross  Book 


anything  else,  raising  ^nds  costs 
money,"  sai(jRick  Smith,\li rector  of 
The  Support  Tenter,  wbtOi  provides 
education  and  organiza  tional  assistance 
to  nonprofits.  "But  to  be  honest, 
investing  in  fundraising  is  not  a  solu- 
tion for  most  nonprofits,  because  it  takes 
money  away  from  core  programs." 

An  increasing  array  of  causes  com- 
peting for  a  shrinking  pool  of  dollars 
meai\snonprofitsarecompcting  against 
millions  of  appeals  and  grant  requests. 

"Any  nonprofit  more  than  10  years 
old  is  struggling  for  foundation  money 
now,"  saidTSOPsMiller.  "Foundations 
like  to  support  what's  new,  what'ssexy. 
We  help  old  people  who  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  to  form  tenant  organizations 
and  protect  their  rights.  That's 
important.  But  when  you  compete  with 
children's nutritionor  healthcare,  it  gels 
a  lower  priority." 

Some  nonprofits  are  considering 
opening  for-profit  businesses  to  help 
support  their  good  works. 

"But  opening  and  operating  a  for- 
profit  business  is  tough  in  the  current 
market,"  said  Looper,  whose  Reality 
House  West  invested  more  than  $1 
million  in  a  Sizzler  restaurant  which 
eventually  closed.  "People  aren't  so 
willing  to  spend  money,"  said  Looper. 
"Still,  I  think  it  could  work  for  a 
nonprofit  to  make  money  through 


Store,  which  is  already  in  the  building. 

Albatrossoffcrsa  broad  collection  of 
used  books  ranging  in  subject  matter 
from  welding  to  wines,  cooking  to 
chemistry,and  hippies  to  the  Holocaust. 
Like  his  collection,  owner  Rick 
Wilkinson's  experience  on  Eddy  Street 
has  been  diverse. 

"We  used  to  do  well  here,"  said 
Wilkinson,  who  has  managed,  then 
owned  Albatross  for  15  of  its  27  years. 
Recently,  however,  a  lingering  reccs- 


pulting  people  to  work." 

Smith,  of  The  Support  Center,  said 
that  such  for-profit  businesses  need  to 
be  related  to  the  nonprofit's  core  pro- 
gram in  order  to  be  successful.  "Bui 
what  this  frequently  translates  into  is 
charging  fees  for  services  the  organiza- 
tion wants  to  provide  free  of  charge, 
which  defeats  their  purpose,"  he  said. 

Smith  and  others  who  counsel  non- 
profits say  they  are  seeing  a  growing 
stream  of  organizations  talking  about 
merging  with  other  nonprofits.  "The 
bottom  line  is  it  may  be  better  for  the 
client  base  if  some  organizations  are 
merged.  Whoisserved  bythrcedifferent 
organizations  that  are  underfunded, 
with  three  boards  of  directorsand  three 
executive  directors?  Couldn't  they 
better  serve  their  clients  if  they 
combined  resources?"  Smith  said. 

Smith  is  reluctant  to  discuss  which 
nonprofilsare  investigating  mergersor 
joint  ventures,  but  says  there  are  a 
significant  number  doing  so.  "And  as 
the  funding  gets  tighter,  the  shakeout 
will  accelerate,"  he  said. 

Telephonccallstoseveral  nonprofits 
to  discuss  the  trend  of  mergers  were 
answered  by  voicemail  or  answering 

machines  which  announced  reduced 
office  hours.  "Nonprofits,"  said  Smith, 
"are  cither  going  to  sink  or  learn  to 
swim  differently." 

sion  and  a  shrinking  book-reading 
population,  as  well  as  crime  and  pov- 
erty in  the  Tenderloin,  have  taken  a  toll 
on  his  business. 

"Right  now  people  who  live  in  the 
ncight>orhood  can't  afford  to  shop  here 
and  people  who  don't  live  in  the 
neighborhood  don't  want  to  come,"  he 
said.  "Something  ncedstobedone."He 
admits,  however,  "I  would  probably 
miss  it  if  1  were  on  a  quiet  third  floor 
somewhere." 

Besides  the  bookstore  and  theater, 
the  project's  designers  are  expecting  an 
outdoor  cafe,  a  used  record  store,  a 
desktop  publishing  business,  and  a 
photographic  studio. 

Things  are  looking  promising 
elsewhere  on  the  100  block  of  Eddy 
Street.  The  Tenderloin  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation,  which 
manages  Franciscan  Towers  and  the 
Rilz  Hotel,  is  making  improvements  on 
those  structures.  The  181  Club,  once  a 
popular  live  jazz  spot  which  closed 
about  three  years  ago,  is  under  new 
ownership  and  will  be  reopening  soon. 
A  dim  sum  restaurant  isopeningon  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eddy  Street,  across 
the  street  from  the  1 01  Restaurant,  which 
serves  Vietnamese  food. 

"The  project  isan  important  addition 
on  a  block  of  the  Tenderloin  that  is 
greatly  in  need  of  attention,"  said  Kathy 
Lu,  executive  director  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition, 

Wilkinson  has  hope  for  his  blighted 
block,  loo.  "I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
Eddy  can't  return  to  the  kind  of  off- 
Broadway  area  il  once  was,"  he  said.  "1 
don't  care  if  the  area  becomes  trendy — 
I  just  want  it  lo  be  viable." 


"If  you  want  money  from  the  Bush  administration, 
you've  got  to  move  to  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
That's  not  an  option  for  most  of  us  in  the  Tenderloin/' 

-Leroy  Looper 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Diana  Miller,  director  of  the  Tenderloin  Senior  Organizing  Project,  struggles  to  keep  her 
nonprofit  agency  afloat  in  these  times  of  recession  and  dwindling  resources. 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Proposed  look  for  the  Eddy  Street  Marketplace,  scheduled  to  open  January  1993. 
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This  Time.  The  Fire 

Lj\.  Cops  Verdict  Ignites  Revolutionary  Furor 


Amin  Baraka — Poet,  playwright,  essayist,  and  cultural  activist,  is  a  tenured 
professor  at  the  State  University  of  New  York.  Stonybrook. 

He  has  an  international  reputation,  and  has  been  a  dominant  voice  in 
American  literature  as  welt  as  a  leader  in  the  struggle  against  racism. 

Baraka  gave  the  following  talk  at  Intersection  for  the  Arts  in  San  Francisco 
and  at  Stanford  University. 

by  Amtri  Baraka 

Aa  HAJL  THE  LOS  ANGELES  F[?EEDOM  FIGKTERSII 
DEATH  TO  RACISM!!! 

SELF  DETERMirJATlON  FOR  THE  AFRO  AMERICAN  NATION!!!! 


ttonalities.  Biac!<s,  Latinos,  Asians,  even 
European  Immigrants  wtx)  have  lived 
artd  struggled  against  Wtilte  (Anglo) 
Supremacy,  racism,  and  U,S,  Imperial- 
Ism  Inside  the  U.S. 

To  scry  the  U.S.  Is,  or  ever  was.  a 
DerTxx:racv  Is  to  InsiJt  women  as  well. 
Sr^ce  tt^e  U.S.  government  and  ruling 
class  win  rtot  even  altow  the  ERA— ftT© 
Equal  Rights  Amendment— for  wonDen. 
any  women,  to  pass.  In  1992! 


So  we  have  seen  the  Black  Bird  rise 
again.  The  fabled  Ptxjenix 
(Egyptian  So),  the  ar^lent  Afri- 
can symbol.  The  Soul!  "I  rise  In  Rre.* 
cried  the  Fttoenlx.  "I  rise  In  Rrel' 

Ar»d  so  It  b  ttx3t  the  vicious  cruelty  of 
U.S.  imperialism  has  battered  us  Into 
semiconsciousness  again  &  the  Black 
Bird  begins  to  rise.  "I  rise  In  Fire.'  cries 
the  Phoenix! 

In  1965.  Watts.  Btock  LA.  went  up  In 
snrtoke.  In  much  ttte  same  way.  After 
Hartem  &  Jersey  City  &  a  Chicago  sub- 
urb, tt^e  year  before.  Just  as  Malcolm 
hod  predicted.  Artd  then  In  1967  New- 
ark &  Detroit  went  up  in  snrKike.  'They 
used  to  call  It  Detroit!  Now  they  call  it 
Destroyed.'  Revoiutlorxary  Rap  Brown 
told  usi 

In  response  to  the  rebellion  in  the 
■60s.  U.S.  Imperlolism  murdered  us, 
jailed  us,  exiled  us.  beat  arxi  brutalized 
us.  arxi  bribed  a  few  of  us,  &  used  the 
Black  BoLrgeoisie  and  Block  elected 
offrclals  to  co-opt  ttie  Black  Uberatlon 
Movement;  artd  using  tt^e  cutting 
edge  of  the  White  Suprerrracy.  tried  to 
ellmlrxite  ail  the  advartces  of  tt^  '6Qs. 
Bush  even  vetoed  a  civil  rights  bill. 

And  as  they  rolled  ffie  Sisyphus 
stor^e  back  down  on  our  heads,  to 
maintain  the  Afro  Armrican  National 
Oppression,  the  slave  rrxjsters  hove 
grov^  to  ttTink  we  have  been  co- 
opted  ortd  tricked  and  vilified  and 
whipped  Into  submission! 


We  fDust  move  to  build  an  independent  revolutionary 
people's  democratic  party  independent  of  ttie  two  wings  of 
U.S.  imperialism.  A  party  whose  fundamental  principles  are 
Self  Determination  for  ttie  Afro  American  nation, 
and  U.S.  Peoples  Democracy. 


ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 

Tenderloin  Homeless 
Youth  Program 
Oversee  daily  operations  of 
Multi-Service  Program  with  resi- 
dential, employment,  education 
and  counseling  component.  Two 
years  supervisory  experience  in 
youth  programs  of  10  or  more 
staff  and  a  $500,000  or  more 
budget  required.  Program  devel- 
opment and  clinical  background  a 
plus.  Salary:  $29-32,000  +  bene- 
fits. E.O.E.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Manager 

290  Turk  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Fool  'em.  Devllll 
*l  rise  in  Pre,"  cries  the  Ptx>enlxl  'I  rbe  In 
Flrel* 

So  we  must  praise  arxl  support  the 
LA.  Freedom  Fightefsl       must  also 
realize  artd  speak  lp  about  ttie  foct 
ttxit  not  only  are  Btack  people  fighting 
back  in  LA.,  but  CNcarx».  Asians,  and 
progressK/e  Whites  as  well.  It  Is  ttie 
multi-cultural  American  people 
fighting  back  against  Imperialism  and 
White  Supremacy. 

But  even  more  Important,  we  must 
seize  tfie  time  and  use  this  new  ag- 
gressrve  starx:e  of  ttie  nrx3ss  demo- 
cratic movement  to  call  once  again 
for  Self  Determirxjtion  for  the  Afro 
American  Nation! 

YesI  Self  Determination!  Attef  slciv- 
ery,  arxi  before  any  13th,  14th.  or  15th 
Ameridments  were  passed,  a  referen- 
dum should  have  been  tield,  a  plebi- 
scite, vAyeie  the  Afro  American  people 
would  vote  to  determine  What  ShoJd 
Be  tt^e  Relatiortship  of  tt^  Afro  Ameri- 
can People  of  the  United  States? 

We  did  not  come  twe  ttvough  Ellis 
bland.  We  did  not  even  want  to  come 
here  in  the  1st  placel  We  were 
brought  here  against  our  wills.  In 
chairtsi  We  came  here  In  ttie  bottom 
of  slave  ships,  on  our  backs.  In  ttie 
dark!  We  come  here  as  Sk3vesl 

We  never  asked  to  comel  We  have 
never  been  able  to  express  our  will  or 
hLrrKinity.  or  opinion  In  thb  stave-cre- 
ated society,  Stop  Lylngl  America  has 
never  been  a  Democracy.  Neverl  To 
say  so  is  to  insult  all  people  of  color. 
Afro  Americans.  Chtoonos,  Asians,  Hal- 
ttans.  Puerto  Rkxins,  Latinos  of  all  na- 


At  ttie  same  time.  U.S.  Imperialism 
has  used  ttie  very  reformist  domination 
of  on  democratic  struggle  to  tielp 
oppress  us.  The  '60s  created,  dialectl- 
cally.  ft^  very  ctass  of  reactionary 
Negroes,  tills  Retrograde  Trend  of 
Negro  acaderT\lcs.  artists.  Intel iectijols. 
soctal  spokespeople,  wtiose  main  task 
now  b  to  belittie.  dismiss  or  distort  our 
struggle. 

Ttiey  pimp,  yet  discredit,  the  block 
revolutlortary  democratic  upsurge  of 
ttie  '605.  and  what  It  represented 
philosophically,  at  ttie  same  time!  Like 
Tom  Ass  Clarence,  who  has  riz  up  to 
be  a  top  Nad  Judge,  odvanced  by 
Black  democratic  struggle,  yet  he  Is  a 
weapon  to  help  legitirroflze  U.S. 
Imperialism's  continuing  attempt  to 
commit  genoctae  on  tt^  Afro  Ameri- 
can nation, 

Yet,  *  I  rise  In  Rre.'  cries  tt^e  Ptioenlx. 

Ttie  Rodney  King  cose  is  yet  anottw 
confirmation  fl-iat  tfie  Afro  American 
people  are  an  oppressed  nation.  We 
are  not.  and  have  never  been  treated 
as  U.S.  citizens  with  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  ConstitijHon,  That  is  Hie 
nneaning  of  tt^  acquittal  of  ti-ose  4 
wtiite  sLpremacist  storm  froopers,  wtio 
had  demonstrated  tiie  retatlonship  of 
ttTe  U.S.  state  to  the  Afro  American 
people  on  television,  Ttie  acquittal  b 
like  a  restatement  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decbion  In  1859,  v^e  ttie  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  nJed  thot  Block 
people  hove  no  rights  ti-»e  U.S.  recog- 
nizes, sJrce  we  are  not  citizens.  The 
public  beatirig  of  Rodney  King,  and 
tt^  Irtcredible  Stephen  King  Nazi 
Arrierkxin  sodal  power  ttxit  coJd 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

San  Francisco 

Auto  •  Life  •  Home  •  Business 

Motorcycle  •  Hecirth 
•  CA  Auto  Assigned  Risl<  Plan 
•  All  Types  of  Bonds 
•  Most  Commercial  & 
Professional  Liabilrty 


open  10  am-6  pm,  Mon.-Fri. 
Noon-3  pm.  Saturdays 

Call 
(415)  391-4491 


Shopping  for  your  converuence 
Parking  ai  4th/Mission 

lV  Financing  Available 


justify  the  Storm  Troopere'  release  Is 
sinrpty  a  contemporary  way  of  stotirtg 
and  enforclrtg  that. 

What  Is  being  put  into  tt^  Arr>erlcan 
people's  mirxis  Is  Fascism,  for  black 
people.  Is  not  only  acceptable  but 
necessary  for  the  safety  arxJ  security 
of  white  people,  actually.  U.S.  Imperi- 
alism and  white  suprenrracy.  The  reirrv 
position  of  slavery  on  tt^e  Afro  Ameri- 
can people  arxJ  the  consolidatton  of 
a  corporate  state  domestic  new  wortd 
order  fascism.  We  must  use  this  devel- 
opment to  propose  a  nationwide  ref- 
erertdLTTi  of  tt^  Afro  Arr>erlcan  people 
on  Self  Determination.  We  must  use 
ttie  coming  Democratic  convention  In 
New  Yori<.  along  with  tfie  LA.  Lprisir^, 
wtich  has  now  been  r^lcated  In 
some  cittes.  Atlanta,  Madison,  Wise., 
San  FroTictsco,  the  Brorw.  Brooklyn, 
and  nrxany  others.  And  alttiough,  at 
this  writlrtg  some  24  people  have  been 
killed,  Mostty  Block.  They  soy.  But 
wittxxit  struggle  there  Is  rx>  progress! 

We  must  call  a  conventkDn  and  or- 
ganize to  hold  such  o  referertdum 
across  tt^e  United  States.  Artd  appeal 
to  the  progressive  rxatiore  of  the  world 
to  stpport  both  the  monitoring  arxj  ir> 
troductkx)  of  ttiis  referendun  In  tt^e 
Urdted  Nations  for  debate  and  resolu- 
tionl 

We  must  call  for  civiltan  pdkre  re- 
view boards  In  every  city.  And  brir>g 
pressure  on  the  Black  Caucus,  tfte  As- 
socbtion  of  Black  Elected  Officials,  to 
support  and  fight  for  civiltan  police 
review  boards. 

We  must  move  to  b Jkj  an  Inde- 
pendent revolutionary  people's 
democratic  parly  Indeperxlent  of  ttie 
two  wings  of  U.S.  Imperialism.  A  party 
whose  fixxJamental  principles  are  Self 
Detemnirtation  for  the  Afro  American 
nation,  oryj  U.S.  Peoples  Denrxx^racy, 
Where  we  eiimirxate  private  corporate 
control  over  the  people's  resources 
artd  bring  the  federal  reserve,  ttie 
weaith.  and  productive  forces,  utilities, 
under  pubiic  elected  control  begirv 
ning  with  a  call  for  a  constitutional 
conventfc>n  to  transfcwn  IhQ  O.S. 
Constitution  into  an  Instnjment  of  VJ,S, 
revolutionary  peoples  democracy. 
Revolutionaries  must  work  to  build 
such  a  party  and  at  the  same  time 
struggle  inside  tt>e  mass  movement  to 
unite  ttTe  communists  and  ttie  od- 
varxred  to  bJid  a  new  revolutlortary 
Amerkxin  Communfet  Party  as  weO. 

We  reject  all  atterrpts  to  continue 
the  illusion  ttxat  we  are  American 
dtizensi  We  are  an  oppressed  nation. 
The  Afro  American  Nation!  And  we 
txive  tfie  right  to  Self  Determination 
and  we  have  allies  as  well.  And  we 
are  willing  to  fight.  Struggle  is  not  new 
to  us,  nor  victory.  We  are  tf>e  oldest 
hLmans  on  tfie  ptanetl 

ALL  HAIL  THE  LOS  ANGEL£S  FREE- 
DOM FlGHTERSr 

and  all  those  ott^  flghters  for  Dennoc- 
rocy  across  tfte  rxatlonl 

DEATH  TO  RACISMI  DEATH  TO  IMPE- 
RIALISM! 

SELF  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  AFRO 
AMERICAN  NATIONI 
■Amifi  Baraka.  copyright  May  1.  1992 


SheU-ter  Sight: 

Housing  Designs  by  Homeless  Artists 
Are  you  an  Artist  without  a  home? 
Take  this  opportunity  to  express 
your  visions  and  your  drecuns. 

We  are  Inviting  each  homeless  artist  to  sketch,  on  an  8  1/2" 
by  1 1"  piece  of  paper,  a  design  of  a  place  in  which  he  or  she 
would  like  to  live.  It  can  be  as  small  as  one  room  or  as  large 
as  an  apartment  complex.  Both  interior  and  exterior  spaces 
are  welcome. 

Be  practical  Be  visionary.  The  choice  is  yours. 

Send  your  sketch  to: 
Leslie  Simon 
L-206 

aty  College  of  San  Francisco 
50  Phelan  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  CA  94112 
Call  (415)  239-3442  for  info 

Sponsoml  by  CroundswcU.  a  local  designs  arts  organtzaUon,  and  Oty  College  of  SF. 


WHITEHALL  APARTMENTS 


Studios  from  $275  to  $400 
Utilities  included 


#  Kitchenettes 

♦  Laundry  Facilities 

*  24-hour  Front  Desk 

♦  On-site  Maintenance  Staff 

♦    Handicapped  Units  Available 
Showings:  Mon.-Fri. 


351  T\irk  Street 

San  Francisco 
(415)  885-3343 


10  am.  -  2  pm. 
2:30  am.  -  6:30  pm. 


J 
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S.F.  Urban  Gardeners  Install 
Garden  at  Turk  St.  Building 


by  Cathy  Leniz 

Ancglcxied  and  disused  garden 
plol  behind  the  building  at  381 
Turk  St.  is  being  transformed 
into  a  lush  garden  oasis  Tor  the  tenants 
of  the  building.  The  San  Francisco 
League  of  Urban  Gardeners  (SLUG)  has 
chosen  the  site  as  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
urban  gardens  it  is  developing  around 
the  city. 


Don't  Miss 

A  Single  Issue! 

Subscribe  to 

Tlie  Tenderloin  Times 

Gel  the  Get  Down! 
Get  the  Scoop! 
Know  the  Known! 
Be  Hip  to  What  is 
Happening  in 
The  Central  City! 

Subscription  information 
is  on  page  2.  Mail  it  in  or 
drop  it  off  at  290  Turk  Street! 
Thanks! 


"It's  wonderful/'  said  Maria  Gor- 
don, a  resident  of  the  building  since 
1989.  She  added  that  the  garden  will 
help  tenants  "come  together"  as  neigh- 
boTs,  and  as  a  result  of  attending  the 
planning  meetings  for  the  garden,  she 
has  gotten  "to  know  more  people  who 
live  here." 

Mohammed  Nehru,  SLUG'S  direc- 
tor of  design  and  construction,  and  a 
crew  of  seven  are  constructing  a  south- 
em  exposure  garden  which  will  include 
vegetables,  flowers,  a  small  \awn,  and 
an  open  space  sandwiched  between  two 
apartment  buildings. 

Jasmine  and  potato  vines  will  be 
planted  to  eventually  spiral  up  an  eight- 
foot  lattice  work  fence  that  will  sur- 


VCR 
T.V. 
REPAIR 

Free  Estimate 
673-1356 

ERNIE'S  T.V.  SERVICE 

503  Jones  St.  (atO'Farrell) 
San  Francisco.  OA  94102 


Photo  Linzey  Emery 

SLUG'S  Director  ol  Design  and  Construction  Mohammed  Nehru  explains  to  the  residents  ol 
381  Turk  St.  the  construction  plans  for  the  garden  now  inslalleo  behind  the  building. 


Photo  bnzey  Emefy 

Mohammed  Nehru  and  his  construction  crew 
get  to  work  on  the  San  Francisco  League  of 
Urban  Gardener's  project  at  381  Turk  St. 

round  the  garden.  Drought -res  is  tan  I 
plants  will  be  emphasized  in  the  gar- 
den, such  as  the  herb  lavender.  Benches 
and  a  sundeck  will  be  featured  as  well 
as  flowerbeds,  planters,  and  a  garden 
sculpture. 

The  SLUG  work  crew  is  mostly  made 
up  of  workers  from  the  Horticulture 
Program  at  the  San  Francisco  County 
Jail  in  San  Bruno,  who  are  paid  $6  an 
hour. 

Nehru,  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  in 
Nigeria,  said,  "In  Africa,  people  share. 
It  should  be  that  way  here.  Every  city 
should  grow  and  produce  enough  food 
to  sustain  itself  without  taking  resources 
from  another  dty." 

Each  year,  SLUG  identifies  eight  new 
garden  locations  in  low-income  hous- 
ing areas.  Among  other  future  projects^ 
Nehru  would  like  to  design  and  con- 
struct a  garden  at  the  South  of  Market 
Multiservice  Center. 


Hayes  Valley  Merchants 

  Present 

The  Third  Annual  Summer  Solstice  Block  Party 


Celebrate  the  memories  of  childhood  summer  fairs  and  the  romance  of  summer  nights 


Friday,  June  19,  1992  from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 


> 


Along  Hayes  Street  from  Franklin  to  Lag;una;  and  Gough  and  Franklin  Streets  from  Ivy  to  Oak 

Merchants  of  Hayes  Valley  Congratulate  Tenderloin  Artists 


Galleries 

Lee  &  Lees  Contemporary  Gaiiery 
Polanco 

S.F.  Women  Artists  Gallery 
Images... A  Gallery 
De  Vera 

Morphos  Gallery 

SoeclQltv  Shops 
Rtehord  HBkert  Books 
Star  Records 
aty  Green 
Cake  Work 
Ftoramor  Stvxilos 
Four  Legged  FrtefKlzy 
Hayes  Video 
Nestor 

All  Systems  Go 


RestQurQr.h/Cofes 
Nuts  About  You 
Zola's 

Moishe's  Rppic 
Caffe  Detle  Stelle 
Blue  Muse 
Povi/eirs  Ptace 
Hayes  Street  Gr«l 
Cafe  Cortx3s 
aty  Picnic 
fvy's 

Pendrogon  Bakery  &  Cafe 

Sage  Chinese  Cuisine 

Geva's 

Morlena's 

Mad  Magda's 

Vlcolo's  PIzzerta 


Arts  &  Fumlshlna 

The  Painter's  Piece 

Evetyn's  Antique  Chinese  Funltur© 

Fumltue  Functtorol  &  Essential 

KassTTKin  Ranos 

Hlla 

Pioneer 
XOXO 
F.  Dorkn 
Velvet  da  Vind 
Fourtd  Objects 
Vtetofkan  Interiors 
Whatever 
Zonol 

Moderrology 
AD/ 50 


Coutors 
Nomad's 
Beoutv 

Gigls  Molhew's  Salon 
Atelier  322 
Creative  Edge 
Headlights 
Diva's  Only 
Hair  he. 
Zero's  Porodox 
Hdr  Design 

Fitness 

Andre's  Body  Shop 
Muscle  Systems 


Oltier 

The  Hdloway  Company 
DeJager  &  Reilly 
You  artd  I  Auto  Safety  Center 
See's  Car  Care 
Sing  Lee  Laundry 
Sharps  Trading  Post 
Act  Up  Golden  Gate 
Ace  Legal  Assistance 
City  Hall  Market 
Architectural  Studios 
SantinI  Tours  &  Travel 
Bob  Uppi  S»gn  Co. 
Golden's  Printing 
Hayes  Valley  Market 
Theatre  Concrete 
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compiled  by  Times  staffers 

Seniors'  Art  Exhibit 

An  exhibit  of  colorful  collages  cre- 
ated by  Cambodian  seniors  is  currently 
on  display  at  the  Just  Desserts  coffee 
and  dessert  cafe  at  3735  Buchanan  St. 
through  July  2. 

"The  work  looks  more  like  Andy 
Warhol  thanCambodianlhisyear,"  said 
Vera  Haile,  dircclorof  North  of  Market 
Senior  Services,  where  the  eight  artists 
in  the  exhibit  created  their  works. 

Artist  and  NOMSS  art  instructor 
Mark  Knego  explained  the  artists' 
method:  "We  color  Xeroxes  with  fell 
pen  and  acrylic  paint  and  decorate  it 
with  cloth,  sequins  and  glitter;  all  tradi- 
tional images  of  Cambodia  life,  art,  and 
culture — traditional  temples,  farmers, 
animals,  marketplaces — interpreted  in 
a  Western  pop  art  style." 

The  artists  are  all  from  Battambang 
Province,  Cambodia,  where  they  were 
all  members  of  farm  families  and  re- 
ceived no  formal  schooling,  said  Knego. 

The  artworks  in  (he  show — each 
about  22  inches  by  28  inches — are  for 
sale  and  priced  from  $49  to  $70. 


Rath  Kan.  a  participant  in  the  art  classes  at  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Services,  produced  this  self  portrait  that  is  now  hanging  in 
the  NOMSS  exhibit  at  Just  Desserts.  3735  Buchanan  St. 


Birthday  Party 

Sylvia  Soldo,  a  staffer  at  the  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services  center,  em- 
ceed  a  birthday  party  for  seniors  age  90 
and  older  on  June  4.  Corsages,  songs, 
and  a  cake  were  all  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion. 

TL  Arts  Festival  Returns 

Among  the  many  participants  in  this 
year's  seventh  annual  Tenderloin  Arts 
Festival,  will  t>e  local  painter  and  teacher 
Samboun  Sayasane,  who  plans  to  do  an 
artistic  tribute  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
immigrants  he  has  helped  resettle  here 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  arts  festival,  sponsored  by  the 
Central  City  Hospitality  House  Arts 
Program,  is  set  for  July  25,  noon  to  6 
p.m.,  on  Leavenworth  Street,  between 
Turk  and  Eddy  streets.  The  festival  will 
fcaUire  jazz,  blues,  and  the  music  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  will  offer  for  sale  a 
wide  variety  of  paintings,  sculptures 
and  ceramics  created  by  Tenderloin 
artists.  Ethnic  food  and  children's  art 
activities  will  also  be  available. 

Sayasane,  who  provided  painted 
weavings  and  screens  to  decorate  last 
year's  Tender  Champs  awards  cere- 
mony, and  brought  papier  mache  water 
buffaloes  to  the  sixth  annual  Tenderloin 
Arts  Festival,  has  even  bigger  plans  for 
this  year. 

Sayasane  plans  to  build  a  wooden 
board  in  the  shape  of  a  temple  upon 
which  he  will  attach  photographs  from 
more  than  15  years  ago  that  show  new- 
comers dressed  in  traditional  costumes 
and  toting  their  luggage  when  they  first 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 

"You  don't  see  loo  many  Mien  in 
costume  anymore,  only  in  jeans,"  said 
Sayasane,  who  has  worked  for  many 
years  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  Public  School  District. 


Long  Live  the  Living  Room 

Penny  Padden,  former  matriarch  of 
the  Living  Room,  is  seeking  to  reopen 
precisely  that  kind  of  drop-in  center  in 
the  neighborhood 

"I  heard  that  people  miss  it,"  Pad- 
den said  of  the  Living  Room  which  she 
oversaw  as  an  outreach  worker  for  the 
St.  Anthony  Foundation.  'They  miss 
having  a  place  to  go  thaf  s  clean,  sober 
and  a  comfortable  place  to  drink  coffee 
and  talk  with  one  another,"  she  said. 

If  you  will  recall,  last  spring.  Si. 
Anthony  shut  down  the  Living  Room 
at  476  Eddy  St.  when  the  program 
changed  to  include  activity  planning 
and  case  management  of  seniors.  Since 
that time,Sl. Anthonys'  LivingRoom 
has  reopened  on  the  second  floor  of  135 
Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Now  Penny  wants  to  open  a  store- 
front center  for  seniorsand  their  friends. 
"We  don't  know  about  the  smoking 
just  yet,"  she  said. 

At  the  June  3  Crime  Abatement 
meeting  she  was  supposed  to  call  for 
the  community's  support  of  a  Living 
Room  much  like  the  old  one  on  Eddy 
Street. 

The  Doors  of 
Perception 

Among  the  zillions 
of  other  projects  the 
folks  at  the  509  Cul- 
tural Center  are  up  to 
these  days — which 
includes  a  full  sched- 
ulcofactivitiesand  ex- 
hibits at  the  Luggage 
Store,  too — is  a  series 
of  paintings  on  the 
Luggage  Store's  roll- 
up  security  door  at 
1007  Market  St. 

"We  want  to  do  a 
whole  series  of  door 
paintings,"  said  Dar- 
ryl  Smith,  a  co-cura- 
tor of  the  509.  "We 

want  to  present  a  strik- 
ing visual  presence  on  the  block  with 
original  art  in  an  original  place." 

The  series  will  be  funded  by  a  $1 ,500 
grant  from  the  Market  in  Transit  beau- 
tification  project  now  going  on  along 
Market  Street. 

Currently  an  untitled  picture  of  a 
pair  of  embracing  ghostly  white  fig- 
ures are  on  the  door,  painted  by  artist 
Stan  Rowe. 

Prior  to  that,  Barry 
McGee  painted  a  shirt 
on  the  door,  and  it 
hung  for  about  six 
weeks  before  Stan 
took  over  the  space. 

But  the  owners  of 
Mr.  Cool  Fashions,  a 
clothing  store  located 
right  next  to  the  Lug- 
gage Store  were  so  de- 
lighted with  McGee's 
work  that  they  had 
him  paint  some  shirts 
on  their  security 
doors. 

When  you  go  see 
Stan's  painting  on  the 
door  of  the  Luggage 
Store,  don't  forget  to 
step  back  toward  the 
curb — then  look  up  to 
the  flag  pole  on  the 
roof  where  Philip 
Ross  has  hung  a  4-foot-by-14-foot  ban- 
ner featuring  a  painted  replica  of  the 
buildingrighlacrossMarket Street  from 
the  Luggage  Store. 

"Like  a  mirror,  it  reflects  the  build- 
ing across  the  street,"  said  Smith,  who 
characterized  Ross'  banner  as  "kind 
of  wild  looking  up  there  " 

Smith  added  that  artists  interested 
in  hanging  banners  on  the  flagpole  or 
painting  on  the  Luggage  Store  door, 
phone  the  509  Cultural  Center  at  346- 
1308. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Students  from  Yick  Wo  School  dance  The  Tutti  Twist,  which  incidently  brought  the  house 
down  at  Event:  *92  "Full  Moon  Over  Tutli." 

Student  Musical  Rocks  Stern  Grove 

Stern  Grove,  a  usually  quiet  glen  on  the  comer  of  Sloat  Boulevard  and  19th 

Avenue  (believe  that  or  not),  was  transformed  last  month  by  the  magic  and 

imagination  of  600  San  Francisco  schoolchildren.  -  ^i. 

^  On  the  stage  m  the 

main  meadow  of  the 
grove,  600  studentsof 
the  Sa  n  Fra  nci  sco  Arts 
Education  Founda- 
tion, in  conjunction 
with  the  public 
schools  and  scores  of 
artists,  choreogra- 
phers, seamstresses, 
musicians — aswellas 
the  extra  special  help 
of  comedians  Don 
No vello  and  Bob  Sar- 
latte — presented  the 
zany  musical  extrava- 
ganza Event :  '92  "Full 
Moon  Over  Tutti." 

The  hullabaloo 
concerned  the  my  thi- 
cal  land  of  Tutti, 
where  the  peopleand 
the  sheep — the  main 
inhabitants — survived  on  chocolate  chip  cookies,  tangerines,  and  the  medicinal 
and  evidently  delicious  Boiled  Waters  of  Tutti. 

The  meadow  was  filled  to  overflowing  as  about  1,000  parents  and  siblings 
basked  in  the  sun  and  in  theglory  of  the  students  efforts.  Meanwhile,  backstage 
was  a  madhouse  as  costumers  hurried  with  last  minute  adjustments  and  repairs. 

Each  year,  the  Arts  Education  Foundation  stages  such  a  raucousand  fun  show 
as  well  as  supports  arts  education  in  the  schools.  Kids  interested  in  joining  all 
the  fun  can  contact  the  foundation  through  their  public  schools  or  call  the 
foundation  at  771-1718. 


Mania  was  the  rule  backstage  at 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

"Full  Moon  Over  Tutti." 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Turning  the  heads  of  passersby  are  a  pair  of  embracing  ghostly 
white  figures  painted  by  Tenderloin  artist  Stan  Rowe. 

Arlington  Mural 

It  just  might  be  time  to  check  on  the 
progress  of  the  1,500-square  fool  mural 
going  up  on  the  western  wall  of  the 
Arlington  Hotel, comcrof  Leavenworth 
and  Ellis  streets.  Last  we  heard  the 
mural, entitled  "EscapeintoGrace,"  was 
underway  and  looking  pretty  groovy. 

Muralist  Johanna  Poethig  is  at  the 
helm  of  the  project. 

Poethig  and  teen  helpers  Gia  Hy 
Chung  and  Don  Bonus  began  painting 
snakes,  doves  and  monkeys  on  the  Ar- 


lington in  March  as  part  of  an  ongoing, 
unlimited  number  of  murals  and  per- 
formance pieces  the  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter plans  for  the  neighborhood. 

Artists  on  the  Move 

My,  how  those  Tenderloin  painters 
Ira  Watkinsand  Larry  Clark  get  around. 

Currently  their  work  is  showing  at 
John  Natsoulas  Gallery  in  Davis,  Calif., 
near  Sacramento,  and  the  gallery 
owner — John  Natsoulas — will  be  rep- 
resenting their  work  in  shows  and  gal- 
leries all  across  the  country. 

Watkins  recently  worked  with  well- 
known  Bay  Area  artist  Roy  de  Forest 
and  nine  children  from  the  Family  First 
Detention  Center  in  Davis  to  create 
fanciful  illustrations  for  a  character  in  a 
children's  book,  "The  Secret  of  Dogm- 
ore  Island,"  published  by  Families  First. 

The  story  concerns  a  scientist's  at- 
tempts to  discover  a  formula  that  will 
turn  humans  into  dogs  and  dogs  into 
children.  Sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  us. 

New  Digs,  Man 

Two  new  live/ work  art  spaces  have 
opened  up  in  Sixth  Street's  Sunnyside 
Hotel,  and  arc  home  to  two  local  artists. 

Joe  Ruiz,  painter, ceramicist  and  silk 
screencr  at  Hospitality  House's  Art 
Program,  has  one  of  the  studios. 

The  other  lucky  artist  isAlvtnTan, 
whose  paintings  and  sculptures  trans- 
formed Cohen  Alley  for  last  fall's  509 
Cultural  Center  performance  art  col- 
laboration entitled  "Performance  in  the 
Gutter." 
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A  Business  of  One's  Own 

New  Project  Puts  Women 
At  the  Top  of  the  Ladder 


by  Kathleen  McCaulley 

Teaching  people  to  fish  instead  of 
giving  them  fish  is  the  concept 
behind  a  unique  program  help- 
ing homeless  and  low-income  women 
start  their  own  businesses. 

Last  year  four  women  received  help 
from  the  Homeless  Women's  Economic 
Development  Project  (HWEDP)  to  open 
a  Filipino  restaurant,  a  tailor  shop,  and 
a  child  care  center.  The  fourth  partici- 
pant established  herself  asan  independ- 
ent retail  representative. 

"Wo  wanted  to  see  if,  with  adequate 
support  and  backing,  homeless  women 
are  able  to  really  pursue  their  dream  for 
independence,"  said  Jed  Emerson,  the 
director  of  the  Robert's  Foundation, 
which  is  the  sole  funder  of  the  $150,000 
project.  Emerson  said  he  believes  the 
project  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation. 

Staff  at  the  two  organizations  that 


She  said  that  most  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants formerly  had  been  cut  of  f  from 
friends  and  relatives,  but  have  now 
woven  together  a  sense  of  community 
and  family  to  which  they  can  turn  in 
difficult  times. 

"Thc/rc  like  a  family.  They  spend 
Easter,  Christmas  together.  They're 
always  talking  to  each  other  on  the 
phone,"  said  Ellard. 

For  instance,  the  women  worked 
together  to  help  with  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  first  business  to  take  root:  the 
Filipino  restaurant.  I  vania  Centeno,  who 
is  now  in  business  as  a  tailor,  sewed  the 
red  checkered  table  cloths  for  the  res- 
taurant, while  Jane  Leonard,  who  is 
operating  an  independent  retail  busi- 
ness, used  the  car  she  purchased  for  her 
business  to  deliver  food  to  the  restau- 
rant. 

The  10  women  who  signed  up  with 
the  program  when  it  first  started  in 
January  1991  came  from  very  diverse 


Pfioio:  Phil  Head 

Witti  assistance  from  the  Homeless  Women's  Economic  Development  Project.  Ivania 
Centeno  opened  her  own  tailor  shop  putrling  to  use  her  lifelong  ability  with  needle  and  thread. 


run  the  project,  the  Bay  Area  Woman's 
Resource  Center  (BAWRC)  and  the 
Women'slnitiativc  for  Self  Employment 
(WISE),  say  that  the  businesses  areonly 
a  few  months  old  and  it  is  too  early  to 
measure  their  financial  success. 

"It's  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  see 
ho  w  successful  each  of  these  businesses 
will  be,"  said  Miriam  Ellard,  business 
consultant  with  WISE,  a  nonprofit  that 
helps  low-income  women  start  or  ex- 
pand their  own  business. 

Ellard  notes  that  it  can  takeas  longas 
three  years  for  a  business  to  begin  turn- 
ing a  profit.  HWEDPoffers  the  start-up 
businesses  a  year-and-a-half  of  rent 
subsidies,  low-interest  loans,  technical 
assistance,  and  business  consulting. 

Ellard  asserts  that  the  payoff,  while 
not  yet  economic,  has  already  begun. 


^^RAFFICK 
NATWICKS 


1  &  2  Color  Printing 

^  Cusiomized  Continuous  Forms 

^   Leuerhead,  Envelopes 

^  SuKk  Computer  Pqjer 

^  Business  Cards 

^  Newsletters 

^  Inviiations 

^  Copies 

Clark  Naiwick.  OwnerADperator 
AFUCIO  Member  40  Years 

240  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  441-0878 

(Buemcni  of  S.E.LU.  Building) 


backgrounds — Sri  Lankan,  Chinese, 
Native  American,  and  Nicaraguan — 
and  ranged  in  age  between  25  and  40. 
They  all  had  been  homeless  for  a  short 
period  of  time — many  because  they  fled 
spousal  abuse.  Some  of  the  participants 
left  the  program  so  they  could  start 
school  and  others  have  yet  to  finish  a 
business  plan. 

Some  in  the  program  had  graduated 
from  high  school  while  others  had  done 
master's  degree-level  work.  Some  of 
the  women  were  immigrants  who  had 
businesses  in  their  homeland,  while 
others  had  experience  in  the  area  of  the 
business  they  wanted  to  start. 

"They  had  an  entrepreneurial  spirit 
despite  what  happened  to  them  in  their 
lives,"  said  Jacky  Spencer -Da  vies,  asso- 
ciate director  of  BAWRC,  an  advocacy 
group  for  women  and  children  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Spencer-Davies  said  that  homeless 
women  and  women  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  who  are  at  least  18  years  of 
age  are  eligible  for  the  program.  The 
program  coordinators  say  they  intend 
to  recruit  1 5  to  20  women  for  next  year's 
program  to  begin  in  January  1993. 

Centeno,  who  opened  up  her  own 
tailoring  business  a  few  months  ago, 
came  to  San  Francisco  with  her  hus- 
band after  fleeing  the  civil  war  in  Nica- 
ragua in  1990. 


Frank  Tcslk 


by  Frank  Salet 

They  came  to  Sacramento  from 
all  over  the  state  and  they  let 
the  legislature  know  that  they 
have  had  enough  with  cuts  in  social 
services,  health  care,  and  public  trans- 
portation. They  were  1,500  senior  citi- 
zens representing  hundreds  of  seniors 
organizations,  and  they  were  damn 
mad. 

Mad  about  cuts  in  Social  Security, 
mad  about  the  cuts  in  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  and  mad 
about  the  legislators'  failure  to  get  the 
ball  rolling  on  a  national  health  care 
program. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  22nd  An- 
nual Seniors  Rally  was  "1992:The  Year 
of  Decision,"  and  featured  a  rally  in 


legislators  to  truly  represent  the 
people — not  just  the  state  legislators 
but  the  city  and  federal  governments 
need  to  hear  from  us  as  well.  The  main 
thing  to  do  is  get  out  there  and  vote. 
Do  not  lake  anything  for  granted. 
Without  voting  we  haven't  a  prayer. 
If  you  don't  vote,  then  you  have  no 
right  to  complain. 

Among  the  many  local  organiza- 
tions to  be  represented  at  the  Senior 
Rally  were  the  Central  YMCA  Senior 
Center,  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services  Center,  the  St.  Francis  Senior 
Center,  the  Senior  Action  Network, 
and  Planning  for  Elders  in  the  Central 
City. 

My  good  friend  Rev.  Hubbard  was 
also  there  with  a  group  of  seniors 
from  the  Western  Addition  neighbor- 
hood. 

Another  friend  at  the  rally  was  the 
Rev.  Ed  Poet,  who  was  among  the 


If  you  don't  vote, 

you  have  no  right  to  complain. 


East  Capitol  Park,  as  well  as  some 
door  knocking  in  the  capitol  building 
itself  where  we  let  the  legislators  know 
what  is  important  to  senior  citizens  in 
the  state  of  California. 

The  seniors  arrived  in  the  stale  capi- 
tal in  bus  caravans  on  May  13  and  lis- 
tened to  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown  at  a  rally  in  East  Capitol  Park 
near  the  capitol  building.  He  said  he 
was  listening  to  us,  as  well,  but  Mr. 
Speaker  had  better  remember  that  sen- 
iors are  organizing  and  they  arc  going 
lo  be  voting  for  the  legislators  who 
understand  that  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  children  arc  all  deserved  of 
representation  in  the  chambers  of  the 
legislature. 

We  made  our  views  well  known  in 
the  capital — that  service  to  the  rich  is 
not  necessarily  service  for  the  good  of 
the  stale — but  we  must  also  remind 
our  neighbors  and  friends  to  make 
our  views  well  known  in  the  voting 
booth. 

We  must  keep  the  pressure  on  our 


initial  organizers  for  the  annual  Sen- 
iors Rally. 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  lo  men- 
tion the  California  State  Senior  Legis- 
lature, which  gave  the  seniors  a  won- 
derful reception.  The  Senior  Legisla- 
ture hasbcen  a  friend  of  seniorsand  all 
people  who  have  been  shut  out  by 
Governor  Pole  Wilson,  and  deserves 
our  appreciation.  If  you  want  to  gel 
involved  with  the  Senior  Legislature 
or  learn  more  about  that  good  organi- 
zation call  the  San  Francisco  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  at  626-1033. 

1  know  that  I  have  missed  mention- 
ing a  lot  of  good  people  and  organiza- 
tions and  1  beg  your  forgiveness.  You 
all  know  I  am  thinking  the  best  of  you. 

This  month  I  have  stopped  being  a 
curmudgeonandhavebccomeinslead 
a  teddy  bear;  the  success  and  special- 
ness  of  this  year's  Senior  Rally  has 
given  me  a  warm  and  fuzzy  feeling.  I 
want  lo  encourage  everyone  to  vote, 
vote,  and  vole  again!  Vote  in  every 
election.  Make  your  voice  heard. 


i 


f0  ■ 


Working  at  tiome  for  Ivania  Centeno  means  she 
wtiile  running  her  own  business. 

Initially  the  Centcnos  stayed  at  the 
Hamilton  Family  Shelter  in  the  Haight 
Ashbury  until  they  could  gel  on  their 
feet.  That's  where  Ivania  first  saw  a 
notice  about  HWEDP.  Because  she  had 
done  sewing  since  childhood,  she  de- 
cided to  put  her  experience  lo  work 
making  money. 

In  a  small  workroom  in  her  Mission 


PINECREST  RESTAURANT 

Bill  Foundas 
"For  Food  You'll  Enjoy" 
Open  24  Hours 
401  Geary  at  Mason 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 
(415)  885-6407 


Photo  Phil  Head 

is  able  to  keep  close  contact  with  tier  ctiildren 

District  house — cluttered  with  sewing 
models,  bolls  of  colorful  materials  and 
framed  picturesof  completed  projects — 
Ivania  sews  suits  and  wedding  dresses 
and  other  apparel  for  customers  she  has 
found  through  word  of  mouth  and  by 
posting  flyers. 

"It's  nice  to  have  someone  behind 
you,"  Ivania  said  of  the  support  she  has 
gained  from  the  project.  She,  like  other 
program  participants,  has  received  as 
much  as  $10,000  in  benefits  including 
payment  of  Iwo-thirds  of  her  rent,  child 
care  for  her  daughter  and  a  MUNI  fast 
pass  for  transportation.  Program  par- 
ticipantsalsocanapplyfora  $5,000  low- 
interest  loan. 

"The  fact  that  these  people  have  suc- 
ceeded during  a  recession  is  pretty 
impressive,"  said  Lydia  Ely,  a  staffer  at 
theCoalitiononHomelessness.  "People 
on  the  street  have  had  a  really  positive 
response  to  it." 
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TL  Tour  Service  Gets 
Seniors  Out  and  About 


by  Kathleen  McCaulIey 

Out  of  a  storefront  office  on  Turk 
Street,  an  unusual  lour  service 
is  opening  wider  the  window 
onto  the  world  for  Tenderloin  seniors. 

Christian  Mueller  and  Bob  Johnsen 
opened  Senior  Tours  Unlimited  last 
October,  decorating  their  office  with 
exotic  details:  Persian  carpels,  tour 
postcrsofthcPhilippincsand  Las  Vegas, 
and  straw  hats  adorn  the  walls — all 
beckoning  one  to  distant  lands,  tourist 
destinations,  and  adventure. 

Johnsen,  a  five-year  Tenderloin 
resident,  said  he  hoped  the  tour  service 
could  give  Tenderloin  residents  and 
low-income  people  a  breather  from 
inner-city  life.  The  partners  started  the 


business  by  pooling  their  savings  of 
$2,000. 

Mueller  explained  the  business' 
moti  vatingphilosophy  is  to  "givea  little 
back  to  our  seniors"  by  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  out  and  about 
and  feel  safe  doing  it. 

Minnie  Frey,  67,  who  lives  at  the 
Dorothy  Day  Apartments  on  McAllister 
Street,  sold  crocheted  items  she  had 
made  to  raise  $20  a  week  to  pay  for  a 
ticket  for  the  May  1  Senior  Tours 
Unlimited  trip  to  the  Rose  Festival  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

"We've  lived  busy  lives.  Trying  to 
stay  home  now  is  difficult,"  said  Frey  of 
herself  and  other  seniors.  "We  need  to 
get  out.  You  get  bored  staying  in  a 
house." 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Oliver  Carlos  helps  an  eager  passenger  board  Senior  Tours  Unlimited's  van  (or  the  starl  of 
an  exciting  journey  into  the  wilds  beyond  the  Tenderloin. 


Si  nee  opening.  Sen- 
ior Tours  Unlimited 
has  taken  more  than 
150  trips,  involving 
780  seniors — which 
they  estimate  is  about 
10  percent  of  seniors 
living  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

Some  7,083  sen- 
iors aged  60  years  or 
more  call  the  Ten- 
derloin home,  accor- 
ding to  the  1990  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  re- 
port. 

Senior  Tours  Un- 
limited sells  member- 
ships for  a  $10  yearly 
fee,  which  entitles 
members — anyone  55 
years  or  older  or 
disabled — toaChrist- 
mas  party,  a  summer 
picnic,and  a  monthly 
newsletter  that  lists 
dozens  of  tours  with  destinations  such 
as  theCajun  Crawfish  Festival  in  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  or  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
More  than  120ScniorTours  newsletters 
are  also  printed  in  Chinese. 

Thepartncrsaredcdicatcd  to  keeping 
the  lour  fares  low;  prices  range  from 
$14  fora  day  trip  to  $775  for  an  U-day 
tour,  johnsen  said  he  keeps  the  prices 
low  in  hopes  that  seniors  can  take  at 
least  two  trips  a  month. 

Neither  Johnsen  nor  Mueller  draw  a 
salary  yel.  They  make  just  enough  to 
keep  their  business  operating.  So 
Mueller  works  weekends  at  Canon  Kip 
Senior  Center  to  cam  money  to  pay  for 
rcnlandutilitiesonthcirbuiIding."The 
business  is  in  its  infancy,"  explained 
Johnsen,  adding  that  the  business  runs 
on  a  shoestring  with  the  help  of  a  small 
paid  staff  and  many  volunteers. 

Catherine  Bcane,  who  manages  the 


Bob  Johnsen,  co-d 
see  that  everyone  i 


Photo.  Phil  Head 

irector  of  Senior  Tours  Unlimited,  checks  to 
s  happy  and  comfortable  before  departure. 

building  in  which  the  business  rents  its 
offices,  and  has  been  long  active  in 
improving  the  Tenderloin,  does  the 
secretarial  work  for  the  business. 

Garth  Taylor,  76,  who  used  to  work 
with  Johnsen  at  the  Salvation  Army, 
answers  phones  and  does  bookkeeping 
four  days  a  week.  Taylor  also  writes  a 
column  called  "Garth's  Grumblings"  in 
the  Senior  Tour  monthly  newsletter. 
Johnsen  and  his  two  paid  drivers  have 
puton  the  miles,  conductingan  average 
of  26  tours  a  month. 

June  Holmes,  67,  who  has  lived  at 
O'Farrell  Towers  for  the  last  two  years, 
hasgoneon  about  four  tours  each  month 
since  Senior  Tours  Unlimited  began. 
Without  thatoutlet,she  said,  she  would 
"be  feeling  very  closed  in." 

"For  people  who  want  to  see  nature 
and  enjoy  it  all — 1,  well,  feel  like  it  saves 
my  life,"  Holmes  said. 


NOMSS 

Celebrates 

Twentieth 

On  May  20,  more  than  200 people 
gathered  at  Hotel  Nikko  to  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services 
(NOMSS)  and  to  honor  Dr.  Francis 
Curry,  a  founder  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  Curry,  now  81  years  old,  was  the 
director  of  the  city's  department  of 
public  health  and  a  practicing  medical 
doctor  at  the  time  he  helped  start 
NOMSS. 

He  recalls  an  80-year-old  man  who 
lived  alone  in  a  Tenderloin  apartment 
in  the  early  1970s  before  NOMSS  was 
founded.  The  man,  suffering  from 
depression,  starved  himself  for  30  days, 
and  then  he  put  on  a  pair  of  freshly 
ironed  pajamas  and  waited  to  die.  The 
man's  condition  was  caused  by  a  com- 
bination of  failing  health  and  a  growing 
sense  of  isolation. 


Phoio  Phil  Head 

Dr.  Francis  Curry,  seated  left,  enjoys  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Sen/ices  20th  Anniversary 
parly  at  the  Hotel  Nikko  last  month  with  NOMSS  staffers  and  friends. 


Theman'scondition  had  gone  unno- 
ticed until  a  neighbor  checked  in  on  him 
and  rushed  him  to  the  hospital. 

"If  s  hard  to  imagine  that  something 


like  this  could  have  happened  in  San 
Francisco,"  said  Curry.  "If  he  had  ade- 
quate attention,  he  wouldn't  have  got- 
ten so  sick." 


9{ezu  CommtrciaC  Space  for 
Start-Zip  and  "E^qpanding  businesses 


A  Ctusur  of  Shops 
at  the  'Edge  of  the  ^enderCoin 


CaU  Cfuntst  Community 
9{ousing  Corporation 
(41S)9S414S1 


Dog  Stolen  3/19/92 

Shih-Tzu.M.  131bs  B&W.  Black 
mask  and  ears.  All  while  body. 
Wide  black  band  on  base  of  tail. 
Long  hair  may  havebeen  cut  short. 
Reponedly  sold  to  Asian  couple. 
Disabled  senior  grieving. 

$500  Reward 

Call  567-5123 


Quart  *yin 

Heafing  Arts  Center 


A  Nonprofit  Clinic  Offering 
Acupuncture  &  Herbs  for 

•  Menopause 
•Smoking  Cessation  •  HIV 
•  PMS  •  Chronic  Hepatitis 
MediCal  •  Insurance  •  Sliding  Scale 
Call  (415)  86M964  for  appointment 
1748  Market  Street  in  S.F. 


Curry  discovered  that  like  this  eld- 
erly man,  many  other  seniors  in  the 
Tenderloin  were  isolated  in  theirhomes 
and  were  suffering — even  dying  from 
lack  of  medical  attention. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  problem. 
Curry  helped  establish  a  conununity 
clinic  which  would  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  seniors  by  making  adequate 
medical  care  available  to  them. 

The  clinic  evolved  into  NOMSS.  In 
addition  to  primary  medical  services, 
NOMSS  provides  a  lunch  program, 
adult  day  health  care,  and  activities, 
and  staff  members  who  make  house 
calls  throughout  the  Tenderloin. 


® 


TonyRomXs 

(♦A  PLACE  FOR  RIBS») 
126  ElUs  St. 

"KiSs,  Sua(<:s  & 
Seafood 


This  coupon  good  for: 
I  1/2  Loaf  Onion  Ring 
'  vv/purchase 
of  Entree. 

(Offer  expin-a  luhjM.  1.992) 


Take  Out  Available 

296-0902 
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Focus  on  AIDS 

Getting  the  Word  Out:  GAPA  Speaks  the 
Languages  of  Southeast  Asian  Community 


(41^)441-7617 


by  Sheila  Muto 

A study  released  last  year  found 
that  Southeast  Asian  residents 
of  the  Tenderloin  are  largely 
uninformed  about  the  transmission  of 
the  HIV  virus — the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS. 

The  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  Gay  Asian  Pacific  Alli- 
ancc  Community  HIV  Project  (GCHP) 
know  this  all  too  well.  Southeast  Asian 
men  and  women  make  up  50  percent  of 
the  group's  clients. 

Two  years  ago,  the  project  received  a 
grant  from  the  dty  of  San  Francisco  to 
develop  an  AIDS  education  and  out- 
reach program  targeting  gay  and  bisex- 
ual Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders. 

But  because  women  and  children 
have  increasingly  become  an  at-risk 
group  susceptible  to  infection  with  HTV, 
go-IP's  constituency  has  expanded  to 
include  heterosexual  Asians  and  Pa- 
cific Islanders. 

"One  third  of  our  patients  are  not 
gay — they  are  women  and  children," 
said  John  Silva,  executive  director  of 
the  GCHP.  "And  we  will  most  likely  see 
more  non-gay  patients  in  the  future," 
he  said.  "We  have  to  get  people  to  stop 
thinking  of  AIDS  as  a  gay  disease.  Our 
foremost  concern  is  to  help  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  HIV 
positive." 

GCHP  currently  serves  more  than  50 
individuals  who  have  AIDS,  which  is 
about  one-fourth  of  all  reported  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander  AIDS  cases  in  San 
Frandsco,  according  to  Silva. 

Although  Asians  and  Padfic  Island- 
ers make  up  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  total  AIDS  patients  in  California, 
Silva  expects  GCHP's  patient  list  to 


exceed  60  this  month. 

'Teople  scoff  at  the  small  numbers, 
but  it's  not  just  a  figure  to  us.  The 
numbers  refer  to  human  beings,"  he 
said.  "Ifs  frustrating  for  us.  We  have 
grieving  ceremonies  once  a  month  for 
those  who  pass  on." 

Although  the  number  of  Asians  and 
Pacific  Islanders  with  AIDS  is  small, 
Silva  emphasized  that  now  is  the  time 
to  take  action. 

"I  don't  sense  that  the  figures  have 
platcaued,"  he  said.  "I  think  the  figures 
will  continue  to  increase,  but  we  can 
really  nip  this  in  the  bud  in  our  commu- 
nity." 

GAPA  staff  and  volunteers  are  con- 
versant in  nine  languages — including 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Laotian. 

Last  year,  GCHP  received  a  grant  to 
offer  direct  services  to  those  within  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  communi- 
ties who  have  tested  HIV  positive  or 
have  contracted  AIDS. 

GCHP  offers  referrals  to  federally 
approved  treatments,  underground 
drug  trials,  and  Asian-based  medica- 
tions and  therapy  for  HIV  and  AIDS. 
GCHP  also  helps  its  clients  secure 
medication  and  treatment  for  free  or  at 
niininnal  cost. 

Other  direct  services  offered  include 
case  management,  financial  and  legal 
assistance,  housing  placements,  psycho- 
sodal  and  peer  counseling,  and  a  buddy 
program  in  which  volunteers  visit  pa- 
tients in  their  homes  and  provide  trans- 
portation, houscclcaning,  and  cooking. 

In  addition,  according  to  Silva, 
GCHP's  meal  delivery  program  fills  a 
need  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
communities  which  other  meal  deliv- 
ery service  organizations — such  as 
Project  Open  Hand — do  not. 


"Much  of  Project  Open  hand's  menu 
is  generic  and  geared  for  white  Ameri- 
cans," said  Silva.  "Our  patients  seem  to 
hunger  for  the  foods  of  their  particular 
country  or  region,  and  food  is  central 
and  important  to  healing  for  our  clients." 

GCHP  offers  meal  deliveries  of 
Asian-specific  foods  to  its  clients,  a 
service  which  began  as  the  result  of  one 
Filipino  client's  request  for  meals  in  the 
style  of  his  honwiand. 

"We  found  that  other  patients  wanted 
the  same — they  wanted  ethnic  food/' 
Silva  explained.  "We  don't  yet  have  an 
epidemic  situation  in  our  communities, 
but  for  those  we  serve,  we  provide  them 
with  their  needs  to  make  it  easier  for 
them." 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  GCHP 
encounters,  Silva  acknowledged,  is  the 
community's  reluctance  to  discuss  sex. 

"It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents,  pastors,  and  community  lead- 
ers to  initiate  discussions  about  sex  and 
AIDS,"  he  said.  "Religious  leaders  are 
often  the  mos\  influenbal  members  of 
the  community,  yet  there  are  still  in- 
credible strains  of  homophobia  and 
discrimination." 

GCHP's  work  is  even  more  difficult 
because  preventive  health  care  is  not 
the  norm  among  Southeast  Asians, 
particularly  among  recent  immigrants. 

"They  don't  usually  seek  help  until 
Ihc/re  really  sick,"  Silva  said.  "We're 
trying  to  work  to  change  these  things 
and  even  ^  over  and  above  what  we 
need  to  do.  We  have  even  helped  indi- 
viduals go  back  to  thdr  country  to  die 
or  reunite  with  their  families.  We're 
trying  to  make  the  remainder  of  thdr 
lives  happy  and  comfortable." 

For  nrvore  information  ,  contact  GCHP 
at  1841  Market  St.,  2nd  Floor,  575-3939. 


SERVICES  FOR  HIV  POSITIVE  WOMEN 
WE  KNOW TH E  SYSTEM  -  WE  CAN  H ELP 

ALL  SERVICES  FREE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 


ITHEI 


AIDS 

HEALTH 
PROJECT 


476-0654 

OR 

476-3506 


The  Women's  Advocacy  Program  is  funded  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Health  and  is  a  program  of  the  AIDS  Health  Project.  UCSF  at 

THE  CENTER  FOR  POSITIVE  CARE 

3180  -  18TH  STREET  AT  FOLSOM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Jazz  Mecca  of  the  West 

XL's  Black  Hawk  Club  Once 
Famous  as  a  Jazz  Hotspot 


by  BUI  Kisliuk 

Nowadays,  streetcorner  sales- 
men hawk  secondhand  clothes 
along  the  fence  of  a  parking  lot 
at  Turk  and  Hyde  streets.  You'd  never 
know  that  40  years  ago,  this  Tenderloin 
intersection  was  the  jazz  comer  of  the 
West. 

From  1949  unril  1964,  the  Black  Hawk 
nightclub  attracted  jazz  lovers  from 
around  the  world  to  the  spot.  Intcma- 
bonatly  famous  stars  Miles  Davis,  Billie 
Holiday,  and  Enrol  Gamer  came  to  play 
there.  Young  San  Francisco  jazz  players 
including  Dave  Brubeck,  Cal  Tjader, 
and  Vincc  Guaraldi  considered  the  place 
a  second  home.  And  all  through  its  15 
years  of  jazz  eminence,  the  Black  Hawk 
nightclub  remained  a  wreck. 

"There  was  nothing  special  about 
the  place,  except  it  was  the  dirtiest  club 
in  the  world,"  recalls  Vernon  Alley,  a 
pianist  who  led  the  house  band  at  the 
club  for  years  and  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 


stint  at  the  Black  Hawk  in  late  Septem- 
ber 1959.  After  the  first  night,  he  tele- 
phoned record  producer  Les  Koenig  in 
Los  Angeles  and  told  him  to  come  up 
and  tape  the  gig. 

'The  band  was  burning  up  there  and 
everything  felt  right,"  Manne  said  later. 
'There  are  certain  times  that  you  play 
that  you  almost  feel  that  you  leave  your 
own  body,  and  you're  watching,  and 
you  can  do  anything  you  want — that 
was  happening." 

The  result  was  five  highly  acclaimed 
albums  by  Mannc's  swinging  quintet, 
recorded  over  three  rughts  at  the  Black 
Hawk. 

The  place  may  have  been  magjc  for 
the  Shelley  Manne  group  and  a  magnet 
for  young  and  hip  weekend  crowds, 
but  it  was  noted  nearly  as  much  for  its 
seediness  as  for  its  preeminence  as  a 
jazz  club. 

A  pigeon's  roost  above  the  men's 
room,  a  smoke-stained  niirror  behind 
the  bar,  and  signs  listing  coming  attrac- 
tions that  had  already  come  and  gone 
were  iust  a  part  of  the  club's  ambience. 


Photo:  George  FrenKel 

The  Black  Hawk  nightclub  once  graced  the  corner  of  Turk  and  Hyde  streets,  and  hosted  such 
jazz  greats  as  Miles  Davis.  Gerry  Mulligan.  Oscar  Peterson,  the  Modern  Jazz  Quarlel.  and 
Charles  Mingus.  as  well  as  local  stalwarts  Dave  Brubeck  and  Latin  jazz  man  Cal  Tjader. 


Ralph  Gleason,  the  former  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  music  critic  who  defined 
the  San  Francisco  jazz  scene  through  his 
knowledgeable  and  witty  columns  in 
the  '50s  and  '60s,  wrote  that  the  Black 
Hawk  was  "gloomy,  dirty,  and  unat- 
tractive. In  daylight,  it  is  absolutely 
repulsive.  Yet  it  has  a  worldwide  rx?pu- 
tation  as  a  center  for  jazz  and  some  of 
the  very  best  music  I  have  ever  heard 
was  played  there." 


Watered  down  drinks,  crowded  tables, 
and  a  smoky  atmosphere  were  as  bad 
there  as  at  any  jazz  club  before  or  since, 
to  hear  the  stories. 

'The  tables  were  small,"  said  Tom 
Madden,  who  rur^  Jazz  Quarter,  a  rec- 
ord shop  in  the  Sunset  district.  "Just  big 
enough  so  you  could  knock  over  your 
drink  and  have  to  order  another." 

Of  the  90-cent  drinks  mixed  by  bar- 
tender and  part-owner  Guido  Cacianti, 


The  first  time  the  Black  Hawk  was  raided — 
by  request  of  Mayor  George  Christopher — 
Supervising  Police  Captain  Philip  Kiely 
enjoyed  a  bourbon  and  water  during  the  "raid' 
and  found  no  wrongdoing  on  the  premises. 


jazz  greats  regularly  slopped  in  for 
two-week  or  month-long  runs  at  the 
rectangular  club  with  its  low  stage  and 
long  bar,  and  appreciative  audiences 
helped  turn  the  place  into  a  genuine 
mocca  for  jazz  among  the  strip  joints, 
after-hours  lounges,  and  top-notch 
theaters  of  the  Tenderloin. 

The  sounds  heard  at  the  Black  Hawk 
ranged  from  the  modem,  hard  bop  fury 
of  jazz  desccndenls  of  alto  sax  legend 
Chariie  Parker  (who  once  sat  in  at  the 
Black  Hawk  between  sets  of  his  gig  at 
the  Say  When?  club  on  Bush  Street)  to 
the  cooler,  quieter  sound  of  veterans  of 
the  big  band  era. 

Local  vibraphonist  Cal  Tjader,  pian- 
ists Thelonius  Monk  and  Ahmad  Jamal, 
trumF>eter  Miles  Davis,  and  drummer 
Shelley  Manne  all  recorded  live  albums 
at  the  club.  Manne,  a  fixhire  on  the  Los 
Angeles  jazz  scene  in  the  '50s  and  '60s, 
brought  his  group  up  for  a  two-week 


jazz  aficionado  George  Frenkel  said,  'It 
was  pretty  hard  to  get  loaded  in  the 
Black  Hawk,  even  if  you  wanted  to." 

Frenkel,  a  collector  of  San  Francisco 
jazz  memorabilia,  remembers  seeing 
Billie  Holiday  ("One  of  the  highlights  of 
my  life."),  the  Clifford  Brown-Max 
Roach  group  (still  considered  one  of  the 
great  small  combos  in  jazz  history), 
Johnny  Hodges,  Brew  Moore,  and 


UNION  MUSIC  CO. 


•  Musical  Instruments  • 
►Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs 
•  Lessons  • 

Or.:*,:  \  \        .  6  p.m.  Tues.-SiL 

34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)775-6043 


PnoEo:  George  Frenkel 

Youthlul  tenor  sax  star  Stan  Getz  blows  hot  and  cool  during  an  engagement  at  the  Bladt 
Hawk,  with  coming  attraction  signs  behind  him  along  the  wall.  Those  signs  never  changed," 
recalls  lazz  fan  George  Frenkel,  "even  after  the  artists  had  come  and  gone,  or  died." 


countless  others  at  the  Black  Hawk. 

"At  first  1  thought  it  was  the  most 
glamorous  place/'  said  Frenkel.  "But 
then  I  saw  it  in  the  daylight.  The  place 
was  an  upholstenxi  sewer." 

Millie  Tomasi  waited  tables  at  the 
Black  Hawk  for  14  years,  starting  two 
days  after  the  club  began  booking  jazz. 

"1  waited  on  a  lot  of  stars,"  said 
Tomasi,  now  72.  "Pearl  Bailey.  Nat  King 
Cole  and  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Rex  Harrison. 
Jockey  Willie  "The  Shoe"  Shoemaker. 
Ava  Gardner.  I  waited  on  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Rita  Hayworth  when  they  were 
working  on  Tal  Joey.'  It  was  a  place 
where  you  met  and  saw  people  from 


the  stage  around  to  the  222  Club  next 
door  where  the  mixing  equipment  was 
arranged  because  there  was  no  room  in 
the  Black  Hawk  itself. 

The  best-remembered  of  the  Black 
Hawk's  owners  is  Guido  Cacianti,  a 
native  of  San  Francisco's  Portola  dis- 
trict whose  gruff  but  genial  nature  and 
respectful  treatment  of  musicians  is 
recalled  with  a  snule  by  those  who  were 
there. 

"Guido  was  known  for  his  'demses' 
and  'descs,'"  says  Ted  Noga,  brother  of 
Johruiy  and  a  member  of  the  Eastman 
Trio,  a  music  and  comedy  act  that  played 
the  club  before  it  adopted  its  strict  jazz 


A  pigeon's  roost  above  the  men's  roorn,  a  smoke-stained  mirror 
behind  the  bar,  and  signs  listing  coming  attractions  that  had 
already  come  and  gone,  watered  down  drinks,  crowded  tables, 
and  a  smoky  atmosphere  were  as  bad  there 
as  at  any  jazz  club  before  or  since. 


the  smallest  to  the  biggest" 

Besides  the  visiting  stars  that  came 
to  play  the  club  regularly  and  celebrated 
locals  like  Brubeck  and  Tjader,  the 
owners  of  the  Black  Hawk  also  carved 
their  own  niches  into  music  history. 

Helen  Noga,  wife  of  original  co- 
owner  Johnny  Noga,  is  remembered  as 
a  short  and  tough  woman  who  ran  the 
waitress  corps  with  an  iron  fist.  The 
Nogas  sold  their  interest  in  the  club  in 
1958,  when  Helen  began  managing  the 
career  of  her  first  and  most  successful 
"discovery,"  a  young  singer  and  track 
star  from  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity named  Johnny  Mathis. 

The  Nogas  sold  their  share  to  the 
Weiss  brothers — Max  and  Saul — who 
had  a  part  interest  in  Berkeley-based 
Fantasy  Recording  Studios,  now  a  leader 
in  film  and  music  production.  Fantasy 
made  a  handful  of  live  recordings  at  the 
Black  Hawk,  with  wires  running  from 


policy  in  1949.  Cadanti  allegedly  called 
crystal -voiced  jazz  singer  Anita  CXDay 
"Onito  A'Day,"  and  referred  to  a  band 
who's  hit  record  was  "Rampart  Street 
Parade"  as  "Dem  Grandpa  Sleepers." 

Drummer  Joe  Dodge  recalled  that 
Cadanti  had  a  spedal  way  to  sigrul  the 
band  if  they  weren't  lively  enough. 
"Guido  had  a  circular,  colored  light 
behind  the  bar,"  said  Dodge,  who 
played  with  Dave  Brubeck  at  the  time 
and  still  plays  casual  gigs  around  San 
Francisco.  "Sometimes,  if  the  music 
wasn't  peppy  enough,  Guido  would 
spin  that  light  to  let  us  know  to  speed  it 
up  a  little,"  he  said. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Black 
Hawk  a  jazz  jam  session  was  held.  Earl 
Watkins,  then  the  drummer  in  Vernon 
Alle/s  trio,  recalls  that  these  jam  ses- 
sions were  espedally  lively  during  the 

continued  next  page 


BAY  AREA 
RECORDS 
&  TAPES 


MM 


We  buy  music  &  video 
ooUecUons  -  large  &  smalll 
We  carry  alt  types  of  music; 

Rock/Soul  Jaz/yBlues 

AUernaUvc  Latin 

Rap 

Over  5,000  videos  for  rent 
or  sale! 

We  special  order  overnight 
(except  weekends)! 


430  Geary  Street 
(between  Mason  and  Taylor) 
Telephone:  441-1947 


1444  Polk  Street 
(near  California  Cable  CarLinc) 
Telephone:  44 1  -0777 


EXITheatre 

presents 

An  Afrinm-Aincriain  Inierpn-union  of: 

"Waiting  for  Godot" 

by  S;umie!  Beckett 
Produced  by 
Vmiamcahle  Productions 
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(Thiirstlays  pay  what  you  can) 

366  Ikldy  St  -  SF 
Reservations: 
(413)  255-6244 
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Workshop  Taps  Potential  of 
Central  City's  Bards 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Janice  King,  a  wonrun  with  short- 
cropped  sall-and-peppcr  hair,  sits 
on  the  edge  of  a  room,  staring  at 
her  lap  where  she  holds  three  poems 
she  has  brought  to  read  before  a  group 
of  five  other  writers. 

The  others  stroll  in,  arrange  them- 
selves in  chairs,  and  begin  a  conversa- 
bon  on  publishing  opportunities  in  San 
Francisco. 

Bui  at  7  o'clock,  writing  instructor 
Robert  Volbrecht  calls  for  quiet  in  the 
room,  and  then  asks,  "Who'd  like  to 
read  first?" 

King,  quiet  until  now,  lifts  her  eyes, 
raises  her  head,  and  with  a  slight  smile 
ventures  a  soft,  "I  would." 

Such  small  dramas  begin  meetings 
of  the  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop, 
held  Wednesday  nights  in  the  base- 
ment of  Central  City  Hospitality  House, 
146  Leavenworth  St. 

As  many  as  10  writers  attend  the 
workshop  each  week  to  read  their  work, 
hear  criticism,  and  enjoy  the  compan- 
ionship and  support  of  fellow  writers. 

The  writers  range  in  style  from  self- 
taught  realists  to  masters  of  a  self-styled 
surrealism.  Volbrecht  describes  the 
group  as  "a  very  healthy  heterogene- 
ity." From  ex-convicts  to  former  brain 
scientists,  the  writers"  past  lives  vary 
greatly,  and  their  crcdcnhals  range  from 
Ph.Ds,  to  G.E.D.S. 

Although  most  of  the  workshop's 
participants  live  in  the  Tenderloin,  some 
come  from  the  Mission  and  North  Beach 
to  attend  the  workshop,  which  has  been 
meeting  for  about  12  years. 

King,  60,  has  been  writing  since  her 
teens — her  published  CTcdits  include  a 
"moral  advice  column"  for  her  high 
school  newspaper — and  began  attend- 
ing the  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop. 

Since  1986  King  has  written  more 
than  150  poems,  some  of  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Tenderloin's  local  Free- 
dom Voice  Press  in  her  upcoming  book 
titled  "Burdens  of  Bliss." 

"Going  to  the  workshop  makes  me 
write;  it  has  a  disciplinary  effect,"  King 
said.  "A  person  should  have  an  activity, 
and  I'm  physically  lazy  and  don't  dance, 
so . .  ." 

At  the  workshop.  King  reads  from 


her  poem,  "Riddle,"  about  a  difficult 
romance.  When  she  finishes,  she  re- 
counts, "He  started  to  want  watermelon 
and  roast  beef  in  the  fridge  all  the 
time" — to  which  everyone  laughs. 

Picking  up  on  the  title  and  whimsy 
of  King's  poem,  Volbrecht  tells  of  an 
African  tribe  that  spends  whole  days 
commurucating  in  riddles. 

King's  next  poem,  "Novanglican 
Angle, '  is  characteristic  of  nnany  of  her 
poems  in  that  it  shows  appreciation  for 
the  most  simple  things  with  words  like 
"personal  sunlight  on  dusty  leaves," 
and  "angled  in  the  delicacy  of  morn- 
ing." 

Because  of  the  poem's  richness  and 
depth.  King  is  asked  to  read  the  poem 
aloud  five  times  so  the  other  writers 
might  understand  it  better.  Between 
readings,  technical  points  of  the  poem 
are  discussed. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

TL  Writers  Workshop  participants  bring  to  their  writings  various  experiences  as  ex-convicts, 
homeless  people,  and  former  scientists. 


'mesa'  in  the  beginning 
throws  me  off." 

A  short  debate  en- 
sues, and  by  the  end 
King  is  almost  con- 
vinced to  change  the 
word  to  "table." 

For  Volbrecht  this 
sort  of  discussion  is 
what  the  writers  work- 
shop is  all  about.  "The 
idea,"  he  said,  "is  to  gel 
so  many  opinions  that 
you  have  to  go  home 
and  make  up  your  own 
mind." 

With  the  input  of 
others,  Volbrecht  be- 
lieves one's  own  writ- 
ing improves.  'If  you're 
hanging  out  with  other 
writers  all  the  time,  you 
become  comfortable 

Phoo:  Phil  Head       ...  „  . 

Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  Instmctor  Robert  Volbrecht  strikes  ' 
a  thoughtful  pose  during  one  of  the  Wednesday  night  sessions.     It  S)ust  like  if  you  want 

to  become  a  musician. 


Teddy  Weiler,  a  neurochemist- 
tumed-poet,  listens  to  the  second  read- 
ing intently.  Weiler  is  respected  in  the 
group  for  his  logic,  and  known  for  his 
strong  opinions.  In  the  pause  that  fol- 
lows King's  reading,  he  offers  a  com- 
ment delivered  in  a  Mr.  Spock-Iike 
rhythm:  "It's  very  lovely,  but  the  word 


the  thing  to  do  is  go  to  bars  and  listen  to 
bands." 

"U  is  a  chance  for  writers  to  gather 
and  exchange  ideas  in  a  trusting  and 
friendly  atmosphere,"  said  homeless 
poet  Jerry  Miley,  who  writes  accounts 
of  street  life  and  street  personalities. 

As  a  former  convict,  Miley  gives 


Blue  Nights  &  Notes  at  the  Black  Hawk 
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Korean  War,  when  many  excellent  jazz 
musicians  were  stationed  at  various  Bay 
Area  military  bases. 

"You  never  knew  who  would  walk 
into  the  jam  sessions,"  said  Watkins. 
"Chct  Baker  was  stationed  at  the  Pre- 
sidio and  he  used  to  come  down  every 
Sunday  for  a  while.  Lenny  Niehaus, 


PAINTING  &  LIFE 
DRAWING  INSTRUCTOR 


Job  Opportunity 


To  teach  homeless  and  low 

income  artists.  Exp.  in 
teaching,  painting  and  basic 

ceramics,  studio  mainte- 
nance, and  work  with  cultur- 
ally diverse  people.  $9.65  - 
$10.15/hr;21  hrs/week  + 
benefits.  Send  resume.  Itr.. 

&  slides  by  6/12  to: 
Instructor  Supervisor 
Hospitality  House  Art  Dept. 
146  Lcavenwonh  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

No  calls.  EOE.  minority 
applicants  encouraged. 


STEREO  BpyffB^ 

SHELLY  MANNE& HIS  MEN 
ATTHEBUCKHAWKSH 

Phott)  coufiBsy  ot  Fantasy  Records 

Shelley  Manne's  quintet  recorded  five 
records  of  live  music  in  three  nights  at  the 
Tendertoin's  fanned  Black  Hawk  nightclub. 

who  played  alio  with  Slan  Kenton,  Ed 
Thicpen  Idrummer  with  Oscar  Peler- 
sonl,  McCann,  Ike  Isaacs,  and  Ron- 
nell  Bright,  who  played  with  Carmen 
McRae  and  Gerry  Mulligan — they'd  all 
come  around.  Then  Ihe/d  come  back 
after  the  war  with  their  regular  groups." 

Late  in  1959,  the  Black  Hawk  opened 
a  teenage  section.  The  teenagers  had 
their  own  entrance,  and  were  separated 
from  the  drinking  set  by  a  chicken  wire 
fence.  Fourteen  months  after  the  teen 
section  opened,  the  Black  Hawk's  name 
splashed  across  the  front  page  of  the 
local  newspapers  when  San  Frandsco 
Mayor  George  Christopher  led  a  puri- 
tan crusade  against  it. 

Christopher  was  alarmed  that  un- 


derage jazz  lovers  could  mingle  so 
closely  with  like-minded  but  drinking- 
age  adults.  "The  book  should  be  thrown 
at  the  club  whether  the/ re  breaking  the 
law  or  not,"  Christopher  announced. 
He  twice  sent  the  police  over, to  raid  the 
club. 

The  first  time.  Supervising  Police 
Captain  Philip  Kiely — who  enjoyed  a 
bourbon  and  water  during  the  "raid" — 
found  no  wrongdoing  on  the  premises. 
The  second  time  the  cops  again  found 
no  nefarious  activity,  but  nevertheless 
shut  the  joint  down  for  the  night. 

Eventually,  State  Alcohol  Beverage 
Control  informed  the  mayor  that  the 
teen  section  had  previously  been  ap- 
proved, and  everything  was  legitimate. 

In  late  February  1961,  the  mayor 
dropped  his  pious  cause  to  the  approv- 
ing cackles  of  the  daily  newspaper  edi- 
torialists, all  of  whom  considered  the 
mayor's  pursuit  trivial. 

For  members  of  local  bands  like  the 
Alley,  Tjader,  and  Brubeck  groups,  the 
Black  Hawk  was  a  godsend  to  the  itin- 
erant life  of  a  jazz  musician. 

Johnny  Ray,  who  played  percussion 
and  vibes  with  Cal  T^der  and  George 
Shearing,  among  others,  said,  '1  played 
with  Cal  at  the  Black  Hawk  17  to  20 
weeks  a  year.  We  played  there  virtually 
the  whole  sunvncr  of  '61  and  '62 — six 
nights  a  week  and  jam  sessions  on 
Sundays.  Having  a  good  steady  gig, 
that  was  the  thing  in  those  days.  And 
the  folks  at  the  Black  Hawk  were  among 
the  best  club  owners  I  ever  worked  for." 


powerful  testament  to  the  lasting  ef- 
fects of  imprisonment.  He  has  two  books 
of  poetry,  "Standing  in  Line"  and  "Night 
Is  Colder  Than  Autumn,"  published  by 
Manic  d  Press.  Miley  reads  his  work  in 
a  steady  drone,  accenhiating  key  words. 
He  speak  of  convicts  who  consume 
"pruno"  (an  alcoholic  drink  made  of 
anything  that  will  ferment)  and  "rub- 
ber tramps,"  (transients  who  own  auto- 
mobiles). 

Weiler  has  attended  the  workshop 
for  two  years  and  regularly  reads  from 
his  autobiographical  book-in-the- 
works,  "Last  Stop  L.A." 

"I  dig  revealing  a  slice  of  my  life — 
ifs  good  therapy  for  me,"  he  said. 

"Going  to  the  zvorkshop 

makes  me  mite; 

it  has  a  discipUmry  effect. 

A  person  should  have  an  activity, 

and  I'm  physically  lazy 

and  don't  dance,  so  .  .  ." 

-Janice  King 
 Poet 

In  his  book  Weiler  takes  the  listener 
on  a  journey  everywhere  from  back- 
woods communes  to  his  old  Bronx,  N.Y. 
stomping  ground. 

In  contrast,  Marsha  Campbell's  po- 
etry is  full  of  surreal  inTagery  and  dream- 
like illusions  that  are  as  likely  to  vanish 
as  they  are  to  reappear  on  "tables  float- 
ing by"  or  in  bodies  "crinkled  and 
folded." 

Holder  of  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Crea- 
tive Writing  from  San  Francisco  State 
University,  Campbell  recites  her  poen^ 
in  a  soft,  breathless  voice.  '1  come  here 
for  the  intelligent  companionship  and 
feedback  that  it  offers,"  she  said. 

(Campbell,  who  lives  in  North  Beach, 
heard  about  the  workshop  from  a  friend 
five  years  ago  and  has  been  coming 
ever  since.  She  participates  regularly  in 
public  readings  at  the  509  Cultural 
Center  on  Ellis  Street. 

But  more  than  just  companionship, 
the  workshop  offers  writers  affirma- 
tion of  their  work. 

"I  started  writing  about  20  years  ago 
and  never  got  any  feedback,"  said 
painter/poet  Fran  Kelly.  "The  work- 
shop is  a  special  venue  that  helps  me 
see  myself  as  a  writer." 

A  former  welfare  mother  and  recov- 
ering alcoholic,  Kelly  now  finds  sup- 
port and  appreciation  of  her  writing 
through  the  workshop. 

To  Volbrecht,  helping  people  give 
voice  to  their  own  personal  expercinces 
is  what  the  workshop  is  all  about.  "In 
our  society  there  are  not  enough  mes- 
sages saying  your  own  authenticity  has 
enomwus  importance,"  he  said,  adding 
that  the  workshop  aims  to  help 
writers"remove  barriers  that  keep  writ- 
ers from  trusting  their  own,  their  strong- 
est instincts." 
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Refugee  Shares 
Ancient  Dances  With 
New  Generation 


by  Julie  Scheff  and  Sethy  Keo 

Kheap  Kong's  dancers,  dressed 
in  elaborate  gold-sequined 
costumes  and  lowering  head- 
dresses, fanned  out  across  the  wooden 
stage  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center.  It  was  a  moment 
she  had  worked  hard  to  bring  about. 
Before  the  end  of  the  performance,  Kong 
collapsed  from  exhaustion. 

Kong  had  stayed  up  late  into  the 
night,  hand-stitching  bcadsand  sequins 
onto  the  dancers'  outfits — sleeping  as 
little  as  three  hours  during  the  final 
nights  before  the  event,  the  Cambodian 
New  Yearcelebrationat  the  community 
ccn  tcr. 

Kong,  a  60-ycar-old  refugee  from 
Cambodia,  was  trained  in  Cambodian 
Classical  and  Folk  Dance  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
between  1945and  1948.Despitccoming 
from  a  rural  background,  Kong  was 
given  the  rare  opportunity  to  learn 
Cambodian  classical  dance,  which  is 
normally  reserved  for  royalty  or  friends 
of  royalty. 

"If  you  are  poor  and  have  no  name, 
they  won't  teach  you.  But  because  my 
cousin  was  important  they  decided  to 
lake  me  in,"  said  Kong,  explaining  that 
her  cousin,  with  whom  she  lived  after 
her  parentsdied,  was  a  congressman  in 
the  Sihanouk  government. 

Just  as  Kong  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  lilting 
movements  of  Cambodian  dance,  she 
now  passes  on  this  tradition  to  others 
who  might  never  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  palace. 

From  herclassesin  the  Royal  Palace, 
Kong  remembers  at  least  30  of  the 
traditional  dances  and  has  persisted  in 
teaching  the  intricate  movements  of 
them  even  under  the  most  difficult  of 
circumstances.  She  taught  at  the  Khao  I 
Dang  refugee  camp  in  Thailand,  and 
again  at  a  camp  in  the  Philippines  where 
she  stayed  in  the  1980s  after  fleeing  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  reign  of  terror  of  the 
late  1970s. 

When  Kong  suffered  headaches  in 
the  refugee  camps,  herdoctor  suggested 


she  resume  teaching. 
"The  doctor  told  me  1 
was  sick  because  I  had 
nothing  to  do,"  Kong 
recalled.  So  she  began 
to  teach  two  three-hour 
classes  per  day,  and 
began  to  feel  better. 

Now  she  leaches 
and  performs  in  San 
Francisco  even  though 
she  still  suffers  from 
migraine  headaches. 
Kong  buys  the 
materials  for  her 
students'  costumes 
from  her  meager  $645 
Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  check. 

She  hopes  to 
continue  her  classes, 
but  has  had  trouble 
raising  money  to  pay 
for  the  expensive 
costumes  and  for  her 
teaching  time. 

In  1989  the  Califor- 
nia Arts  Council  recognized  her  for  her 
work  and  offered  her  a  $2,000  grant. 
Kong  would  have  used  the  money  for 
herdanceclasses,butshehad  to  decline 
the  grant  because  her  public  assistance 
funds  would  have  been  cut  off. 

Sitting  in  her  Turk  Street  studio 
apartment,  Kong  pulls  from  under  her 
narrow  bed  a  plain  cardboard  box  filled 
with  treasures  of  beaded,  sequined, 
vclvelcostumes.Onecostume  takes  her 
as  long  as  three  months  to  make  and 
would  cost  about  $600  if  purchased  in 
Cambodia,  she  said.  She  also  makes 
gold  headdresses  with  spiral  tops — 
which  are  created  to  look  like  the  top  of 
Cambodian  temples. These  headd resses 
could  costasmuchas$900  in  Cambodia. 

Ten  of  Kong's  students  performed  at 
Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center  for  the  Cambodian  New  Year. 
They  danced  the  'Traying  Dance," 
which  is  performed  to  ask  the  spirits  to 
bring  victory,  peace,  and  enough  rain 
for  cul  ti  vation.  They  also  danced  one  of 
the  most  famous  traditional  dances  of 
Cambodia,  the  "  Apsara,"  a  dance  based 


Photo  Kannyka  Nhul 

All  slyle.  grace,  and  opulence.  Kheap  Kong's  dancers  perlorm 
traditional  dances  for  the  Cannbodian  New  Year. 

on  the  heavenly  nymphs  that  arccarved 
into  the  12lh  century  Angkor  Wat 
temple,  which  is  located  in  northwest 
Cambodia. 

Like  the  "Apsara,"  other  traditional 
dancesarebasedon  the  posesof  angels, 
demons,andkingscarvedinlo  the  stone 
temple  walls  in  Cambodia.  So  when 
Kong  teaches  she  is  figuratively 
rebuilding  on  American  soil  these 
temples  that  form  a  cornerstone  of 
Cambodian  culture. 

Kong  explained  her  commitment  to 
teaching  Cambodian  dance:  "1  want  all 
Cambodian  people  to  remember  the 
value  of  the  dance.  The  dance  reflects 
Cambodian  identity." 

Kong  and  her  students  have 
performed  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  the  Asian  Art 
Museum;  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton;  and  for  customers  at  the 
Angkor  Wat,  Angkor  Palace,and  Bayon 
restaurants. 

Silting  crosslegged  on  one  of  the 
colorful  nuts  on  the  floor  of  the  tiny 


apartment  she  shares  with  hertwohigh- 
school-aged  daughters,  Kong  watches 
a  video  of  her  students,  pointing  when 
someone  does  something  right,  or 
commenting  when  a  student  makes  a 
mistake. 

"\  can  tell  which  way  is  the  wrong 
way  to  move  their  head,"  said  Kong. 
"But  when  they  do  it  right  1  feel  excited." 

Kong  said  the  dance  is  very 
physically  demanding,  requiring  a  lot 
of  flexibility.  She  demonstrates  the 
moves  as  she  makes  each  point.  If  they 
sit  their  ankles  have  to  touch  their 
waist,"  Kong  said  as  she  posed  in  a 
pretzel-like  position.  "The  eyes  must 
follow  the  hands/'  she  explained,  her 
eyes  pinned  on  her  own  arched  hand  as 
she  stretched  it  away  from  her  body. 

"They're  supposed  to  have  very 
flexible  hands  to  flick  the  fragrant  flower 
petals  to  the  audience  to  wish  them 
good  wishes,"  Kong  added  as  she 
watched  her  students  perform  the 
"Wishing  Dance,"  a  dance  to  welcome 
foreigners  and  visitors.  "But  my 
studentsdon't  practice  enough  and  they 
jusl  do  it  their  own  way,"  she  said. 

Kong's  teaching  melhodsdiffer  from 
that  of  her  former  teacher,  who  Kong 
recalls  was  very  strict.  "She  used  to  yell 
and  claw  me  with  her  fingernails,"  said 
Kong.  The  teacher  used  to  strike  the 
students  as  well,  Kong  remembered. 
Kong  does  not  strike  her  students 
because,  she  said,  it  would  be 
misunderstood  by  authorities  here. 
Instead  she  raises  her  voice  to  get  her 
students  to  pay  close  attention. 

Instead  of  learning  to  dance  in  an 
elaborate  palace  as  was  the  tradition  in 
Cambodia,  Kong's  students  practice 
where  they  can.  For  the  Cambodian 
New  Year,  Kong  held  her  lessons  at  the 
Vietnamese  Youth  DevelopmenlCenter 
in  Glide  Church. 

Kong  recalls  that  in  Cambodia  she 
learned  the  dance  steps  to  the  tinny 
soundsof  aliveorchestraof  drumsand 
three-stringed  instruments  called  khint, 
one  of  which  she  described  as  shaped 
like  a  crocodile.  Because  she  cannot 
afford  the  exper\se  of  a  live  bar>d,  Kong 
substitutes  by  playing  recorded  music. 

Kong  hopes  to  keep  teaching  20 
youngsters  and  children  at  the  Nagarra 
Dhamma  Buddhist  Temple  in  the 
Richmond  District,  but  this  depends  on 
whether  she  can  get  funding  for  her 
dance  classes. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Alison  Evans  and  Maria  Galindo  share  a  laugh  as  they  prepare  for  an  upcoming  theatrical 
project  to  be  by  the  Tenderloin  Rellection  and  Education  Center  at  the  YMCA. 

YMCA  Theater  Celebration 
Showcases  Talent  of  the  TL 


by  Willson  Cummer 

A woman  alone  at  night  at  a 
deserted  busslop.  Two  vagrant 
men,  maybe  drunk,  maybe 
angry.  Sounds  like  a  bad  scene,  but  it  is 
also  a  scene  from  a  play  to  be  presented 
at  the  YMCA. 

This  play  and  four  others  form  a  one- 
time theater  celebration  on  June  13,  at  2 
p.m.,  at  the  second  floor  auditorium  of 
the  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Admission  is  $2. 


The  theatrical  events  have  been 
created  by  participants  of  YMCA 
projects  and  the  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Center.  The  per- 
formances will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  about  the  possibility  of 
having  a  theater  group  at  the  YMCA. 

The  YMCA  is  providing  a  200-seat 
thealeron  the  second  floorof  the  YMCA 
building,  electricity  for  the  lights,  and 
administrative  support  to  the  start-up 
theater  group. 


The  first  piece  in  the  celebration  will 
be  about  the  environment,  and  was 
created  by  the  Tenderloin  Improvement 
Project — a  group  of  youths  who  sweep 
the  Tenderloin's  streets  and  collect 
recyclables.Othersketchesincludeones 
by  the  Y's  senior  center,  the  Y  drill  team 
and  the  Y's  literacy  school. 

"Before  and  After,"  a  play  written 
and  acted  by  studcntsat  the  Y's  Literacy 
School,  has  some  fun  wi  th  the  d  i  fficu  I  ties 
newcomers  have  in  learning  a  new 
language  and  culture.  The  26  students 
in  the  school — mostly  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  Latin  America — have  studied 
English  language  skills  for  12  weeks, 
and  have  written  a  play  for  the 
celebration  about  the  comic  interaction 
between  a  bus  driver  and  a  newcomer. 

Readings  of  work  by  women  from 
the  Tenderloin  Women  Writers 
Workshop — a  projectof  The  Tenderloin 
Reflection  and  Education  Center — will 
conclude  the  performances. 

Michael  Reisman,  acting  theater 
coordinator  for  the  Y  Theater,  which  is 
producing  the  event,  says  he  flnds  a  lot 
of  creativity  and  talent  among 
Tenderloin  residents,  adding  that  he 
hopes  a  theater  group  based  at  the  Y's 
200-seal  theater  could  promote  those 
talents. 

"Everyone  hasa  right  to  be  creative," 
said  Reisman.  'They  just  need  a  place  to 
exercise  that  right." 
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Little  Van  Goghs,  Picassos  Get  a  Start  at  TL  Art  Centers 


by  Gia  Hy  Chung 

With  the  help  of  instructors  who 
have  a  passion  for  art,  many 
children  in  the  Tenderloin 
discover  art  and  learn  to  celebrate  their 
creativity. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  Ten- 
derloin where  children  can  create  art, 
including  Glide  Church,  the  Tender- 
loin Recreation  Center,  and  Bocddckcr 
Park. 

Glide  Education  Center 

As  the  voices  of  shouting  children 
ring  through  the  narrow  second  floor 
hall  of  Glide  Church,  three-year-old 
Walt  Wilkerson  yells,  "1  want  to  paint!" 
and  he  bangs  his  little  fists  on  a  table  in 
the  Glide  Education  Center. 

Walt's  mother  Darlcna  Wilkerson 
prepares  the  materials  ncxxied  for  her 
art  class.  Wilkerson  has  been  a  volun- 
teer at  the  education  center  for  two 
months.  At  one  end  of  the  long  activity 
room,  she  helps  children  aged  two  to 
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eight  years  get  a  feel  for  different  forms 
of  art.  "I  love  art  and  I  want  to  help  them 
to  discover  their  artistic  talents,"  said 
Wilkerson.  "I  don't  force  them  to  do 
anything.   I  just  offer  suggestions." 

In  each  session,  Wilkerson  offers 
exercises  and  activities  that  allow  the 
children  various  ways  to  experiment. 
These  activities  include  printmaking, 
painting,  and  wood  sculpbng. 

In  one  session  the  children  make 
collages  by  glueing  half  of  a  photo- 
graph of  a  face  onto  a  sheet  of  paper, 
painting  the  other  half  of  the  face  v^dth 
watercolors.  "Now  I  like  (paintingl  since 
I  have  a  chance  to  do  it,"  said  eight- 
year-old  B.G.,  a.k.a.  Bart  Simpson. 

"Some  of  the  kids  are  very  talented," 
said  Joyce  Hayes,  program  director  of 
Glide  Education  Center.  "We  try  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  to  discover 
the  hidden  miracles  within  these  chil- 
dren. Unfortunately  poor  children  never 
really  know  their  full  potential  simply 
because  nobody's  there  or  there's  not 
enough  money  [to  buy  the  art  supplies, 
which  can  be  expensive]  in  order  to 
discover  this."  The  program's  goal  is  to 
help  children  explore  new  ideas  and 
activities  through  art. 

Eight  to  10  children  attend  each  art 
class.  The  classes  are  offered  Sundays, 
11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  Tuesdays,  4:30  to  6 
p.m.;  and  Fridays,  4  to  6  p.m. 

TL  Recreation  Center 

Children's  art  work,  mostly  collages, 
are  displayed  along  a  wall  of  the  TL 
Recreation  Center,  133  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  These  collages  consist  of  photo- 
copies of  ancient  temples  of  Mexico  and 
Southeast  Asia,  women  harvesting  in 
Vietnam,  and  soldiers  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  and  some  include  bookmarks 
and  pictures  of  the  children  themselves. 

"These  images  are  to  help  the  kids 
leam  more  about  their  culture  and  other 
cultures.  [Ifs  a]  way  to  leam  about  the 
world,"  said  teacher  Mark  Knego,  of  his 
combined  geography,  history,  and  art 
lessons.  ' 

The  children — aged  five  to  12  years — 
use  colored  markers  to  draw  on  photo- 
copied pictures  which  are  arranged  and 
glued  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Paint  is 
used  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  or  add  high- 
lights of  color. 

But  not  all  the  materials  end  up  on 
the  paper.  The  young  artists  often  v^find 
up  as  brightly  colored  as  the  art  they 
have  created.  "I  hate  it  when  (the  ink 
from  the  markers]  gets  on  my  hand," 
remarked  five-year-old  Kenny  Tran. 

"I  like  art,"  said  12-ycar-old  Gladys 
Angulo.  "With  art  I  can  express  my 
feelings."  One  piece  of  her  work  is  an 
abstract  painting  full  of  black  and  green 
colors,  which  she  said  expresses  her 
happy  feelings.  Angulo,  a  seventh 
grader  at  Everett  Middle  School,  said 
she  likes  Picasso's  work  and  would  like 
to  be  an  artist  when  she  grows  up. 

The  recreation  center  has  offered  a 
children's  art  program  for  seven  and  a 
half  years.  Knego's  workshop  meets 
Fridays,  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center 

Linda  Revel  and  Re- 
gina  Ccrulli  are  art  in- 
structors from  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Re- 
source Center  which 
sponsors  art  programs 
at  several  locations  in- 
cluding the  509  Cul- 
tural Center,  509  Ellis 
St.,  on  Mondays,  3:45 
to  4:45  p.m.;  and  at 
Boeddcker  Park,  Eddy 
and  Jones  streets,  on 
Mondays  from  5  to  6 
p.m.  The  program  has 
been  running  for  five 
years,  with  anywhere 
from  eight  to  20  chil- 
dren attending  the 
workshops. 

Some  of  the  fun  proj- 
ects the  kids  get  to  try — 
depending  on  the  age 
of  the  students — in- 
clude glueing  wood  to- 
gether to  create  forms, 
painting,  and  making 
collages  and  jewelry. 
Most  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  art  program 
are  donated.  To  donate 
materials,  cnll  474-2400. 


Phoio:  Phd  Head 

A  girl  proudly  displays  what  she  has  made  al  an  art  class  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St.— one  of  many  sites  that  offer 
after-school  art  programs  for  Tenderloin  youngsters. 


riower  KOWer:  Youngsters  twist  tissue  paper  into  flowers  as  instructor  Linda  Revel 
(background)  looks  on  at  a  Monday  afternoon  art  class  at  the  509  Cultural  Center 
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n^endertoin  nirms  Art  Contest  Winners 


1st  Prize: 
Meloy  Fisher 
"Silent  Majority," 
stick  watercolor  on 
paper,  16"xl2" 
A  self-described 
escapeeofChica- 
go  winters.  Fisher 
tool<  up  drawing 
and  painting  on  a 
full-time  basis 
when  a  heart 
condition  put  him 
on  disability.  "I 
looked  around 
me,  and  who  did  I 
see  but  the  home- 
less," he  says,  "No 
one  else  seems  to 
see  them— they're 
invisible- I've  never 
been  an  activist, 
but  I  guess  this  is  a 
way  to  be  an 
activist— by  ob- 
serving what  is 
around  me." 


Memoers  of 
The  Tenderloin  Times  Art 
Contest  jury: 

Laurie  Lozor 
509  Cultural  Center 
▼ 

Greer  Lieuad 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
▼ 

Anne  Meissner 
S.F.  Arts 
Commission  Gollery 
T 

Marion  Pormenter 
S.F.  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Rental  Gollery 
▼ 

Rene  Yonez 
The  Mexican  Museunr. 


4tti  Prize: 
Joseph  Soto 
"Eyes  That  Do  Not  See, 

Heart  That  Does  Not  Feel." 

acrylic  on  canvas,  37"x60' 
Raised  in  a  small  town  in  Puerto 
Rico,  much  of  Soto's  time  spent 
with  his  family  consisted  of 
reading  or  drawing.  "[My  par- 
ents) gave  me  crayons  and  I 
would  draw  on  the  walis,'  he 
says  with  a  laugh.  "Theywouldn't 
soy  anything.  I  was  spoiled 
rotten!'  IMow,  he  says,  "I  point  for 
the  sake  of  painting.  It's 
therapy— not  an  escape,  but 
more  a  refuge,  a  place  to  go  to.' 


3rd  Prize: 
Iro  Wat  kins 

"We  Contribute,"  oil  on  canvas.  36  x48" 

Watkins'  paintings  ore  sometimes  sweet,  sometimes  full  of  sorrow, 
always  powerful.  His  work  conveys  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
everyday  life  in  his  home  state  of  Texas.  A  former  carpenter  and 
house  painter,  and  resident  of  the  Tenderloin  for  x  years,  Watkins  says 
of  his  work,  "I  now  hove  an  outlet.  It's  been  an  answer  to  all  my 
problems.  I'm  doing  something  I  like  to  do." 


2nd  Prize: 
Larry  Clork 

"I  Love  Baby  Sitting,"  gouache  and  pastel  on  paper,  30 'x22" 

Clark's  powerful,  emotional  work  examines  the  social  ond 
economic  inequities  faced  by  Block  Americans  from  the 
South  in  his  portrayals  of  such  troubled  individuals  as  an 
anguished  child  seeing  his  mother  passed  out  drunk,  or  o 
woman  grieving  over  the  lynching  of  her  son.  "I  try  not  to  lie 
about  anything,"  he  says.  "1  tell  the  truth  in  my  pictures.  I  point 
what  I  know," 


5th  Prize: 
Kathleen  Gernatt 
"The  First  Chakra." 
acrylic  on  paper, 
2r'x29" 
AGeorgia  native,  self- 
taught  artist  Gernatt 
remembers  creating 
her  first  piece  of  art 
with  her  mother 
before  she  even  be- 
gan going  to  school. 
With  her  parents  and 
teachers  encour- 
aging her  creativity, 
she  says, 'I  got  to  learn 
about  art  in  a  very 
accepting  way.  Any- 
body, given  the 
chance— if  they're 
not  told  doing  art  is 
stupid,  or  a  waste  of 
time,  or  that  they 
should  be  something 
else  — con  change 
the  world." 
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nhtderCoin  (Dining  and  Slrts  Quide 


Eateries 


1.  Bamboo  Pizza  -  407  Ellis  St.  Pizza, 
pasta,  hot  sandwiches,  and  breakfast  spe- 
cials. Choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  pizza 
toppings.  At  $1.09  for  a  slice  of  cheese 
pizza,  and  $1.59  for  a  slice  with  seven 
toppings,  It's  one  ot  the  best  deals  around. 
Delicious  tool  Open  7  days..  9  a,m.-1 1  p.m. 
Free  delivery  within  service  area.  292-5861. 

2.  Brother  Juniper's  Restaurant  -  1065 
Sutler  St.  Now  reopened  lor  lunch.  Break- 
fast includes  traditional  and  specialty 
omelettes,  blueberry  pancakes  sen/ed  with 
real  maple  syrup,  and  many  specialty  items. 
Lunch  features  large  sandwiches,  home- 
made soups,  salads,  and  dessert.  Price 
range:  $2-$6.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  7  am. -2  p.m.; 
Sat..  7  a.m.-12;30  p.m.  771-8929. 

3.  Cafe  Anxire  -  418  Larkin  St.  Elegant  cafe 
specializing  in  Italian  cuisine.  Sen/es  a  vari- 
ety of  cold  pastas,  pizzas,  and  sandwiches, 
wonderful  oakwood  roasted  espresso  drinks, 
and  desserts  such  as  cheesecake  and 
chocolate  fudge  cake.  Price  range;  $3.50- 
$6.75.  Ask  Phil  or  Aldo  about  daily  specials. 
Open  7  am. -5  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  928-6955. 

4.  Cafe  du  Coin  -  696  Geary  St.  Serves 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  in  a  quaint  at- 
mosphere. Try  breakfast  specials  with  es- 
presso drinks  ar>d  fresh  orange  juice.  Dinner 
specials  include  chicken  terriyaki,  fried 
chicken  fingers,  and  broiled  chicken  with 
sesame  seeds.  Price  range:  $3.50-$9.95. 
Open  7  days  a  week,  7  am. -10  p.m.  441- 
6770. 

5.  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones  St. 
Dishes  from  scratch  and  fresh  to  order,  in- 
cluding strawberry  pancakes,  yogurt,  juices, 
coffee,  and  soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  piz- 
zas, pastas,  and  more.  Senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price  range: 
$1.25-$8.  Open  7  days,  7  am.-2  p.m.  All  day 
breakfasts.  Lunches  served  11:30  a.m.-2 
p.m.,  Sats.  and  Suns.,  breakfast  only  from  7 
a.m.-l  p.m.  885-2767. 

6.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A  top 
vote-getter  in  the  1989  TendeHoin  Times 
restaurant  contest.  Items  include  catfish  hot 

6  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot,  and  barbe- 
cued pork  over  rice.  Price  range:  $3-$4.75. 
Open  7  days.  9  am.-9  p.m.  928-5188. 

7.  Embassy  Restaurant  &  Lounge  -  600 

Polk  St.  Specializing  in  traditional  American 
cuisine.  Full  bar  and  intimate  atmosphere. 
Moderate  prices.  Open  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner.  Mon.-Sat..  1 1  a.m.-2  a.m.  885- 
0842. 

8.  Family  Inn  -  505  Jones  St  This  restau- 
rant really  lives  up  to  its  name.  A  hearty  full 
course  meal  includes  hefty  portions  of  home- 
made soup,  salad,  bread,  a  main  entree,  po- 
tatoes or  rice,  vegetables,  dessert,  and  coffee 
or  tea,  for  only  $4.25.  Breakfast  is  sen/ed  all 
day,  and  sandwiches  are  made  to  order. 
Price  range:  $1.25-$4.25.  Open  Mon.-Sat.. 

7  am.-6  p.m.  771-5995. 

9.  First  Restaurant  -  611  Larkin  St.  Serves 
both  Chinese  and  Thai  dishes.  Spicy  use  of 
beef  and  chicken.  Price  range:  $3.^-$5.50. 
Open  7  days,  Mon.-Sal..  9  a.m. -9  p.m.; 
Sun..  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-6331. 

10.  Garden  Juice  Bar  -  10  Mason  St.  Vari- 
ety of  sandwiches  made  to  your  liking,  topped 
with  fresh  ingredients.  Also  an  assortment 
of  fruit  and  health  shakes,  cookies,  fig  bars, 
and  cakes.  Breakfast  special:  bagel,  O.J., 
and  coHee.  $2.25.  Price  range:  $1-$4.  Open 
Mon.-Sal„  10:30  a.m.-9  p.m.  673-3130. 

11.  German  Cook  -  612  O'Farrell  St.  Highly 
praised  by  the  S.F.  Chronicle,  this  inexpen- 
sive, cozy  place  features  home-style  Ger- 
man cooking — tasty  and  substantial.  Regu- 
lar customers  testify  to  the  quality  of  the  food 
and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  Daily 
specials.  Beer  and  wine.  Price  range:  $6- 
$10.50.  Open  daily  4-9:30  p.m.  Lunch  served 
Wed.-Fn..  noon-2:30  p.m.  776-9022. 


1Z  India  Gifts  and  Foods  -  907  Post  St.  In- 
dian groceries,  gifts,  music  tapes.  Deli  serves 
hot  entrees  such  as  chicken  curry,  lamb 
Roghan  Josh,  lentils,  chickpeas.  Price  range: 
$2.99-$3.99.  Open  daily.  11  a.m.-7  p.m. 
Cbsed  Wed.  771-5041. 


13.  Indonesia  Restaurant  &  Cafeteria  - 

678-680  Post  St.  Unique  Indonesian  cuisine 
In  downtown  S.F.  Specializes  in  salays,  gado- 
gado.  curry  chicken,  rjas  talel,  and  much 
more.  Also,  espressos  and  Indonesian  cof- 
fee and  desserts.  Nice  atmosphere  with 
friendly  waiters.  No  MSG  used.  Open  Tues.- 
Sun.,  11  am.-5  p.m.  474-4026. 

14.  John's  Grill  -  63  Ellis  St.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco tradition  since  1908;  a  favorite  of  "Mal- 
tese Falcon"  novelist  Dashiell  Hammett. 
Enjoy  excellent  sen/ice  and  great  seafood 


vorite  restaurant  contest.  Features  gener- 
ous portions  of  well-prepared  Italian  and 
American  food.  Elegant  sen/ice  by  friendly 
waiters.  Price  range:  $4-$  18.  Open  7  days. 
10:30  a.m.-l  :1 5  a.m.  775-4877. 

19.  Pacific  Restaurant  (Pho  Thai  BInh 
Duong)  -  607  Larkin  St.  Spacious  and  clean. 
Serves  traditional  Vietnamese  dishes,  in- 
cluding various  noodle  soups.  For  a  treat  try 
the  five-spice  chicken,  charbroiled  pork,  and 
Vietnamese  roll  combination  plate.  Price 
range:  $3.50-$6.  Open  7  days.  8  a.m. -8 


coconut  curry,  and  the  best  beef  kebabs  and 
imperial  rolls  in  town.  Vegetarian  dishes 
sen/ed  as  well.  Lunch  and  dinner  from  $2.95- 
$6.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  10  am.-9  p.m.  885- 
0965. 

24.  PInecrest  Restaurant  -  401  Geary  St. 
"Best  deal  in  Union  Square.'  Salads,  sand- 
wiches, steak  dinners,  and  15  different 
omelettes.  Price  range:  $3-$13,95.  Open  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  24  hours.  7 
days  a  week.  885-6407. 

25.  Portico  •  246  McAllister  St.  California- 
Mediterranean  cuisine  with  a  two  star  Chron- 
icle rating.  Beautifully  presented  in  a  cozy, 
art-filled,  subterranean  atmosphere.  Mod- 
erately priced.  Breakfast  buffet  open  7  days, 
7:30-10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  Mon.-Fri.,  11:30  a.m.- 
2:30  p.m.;  dinner,  Tues.-Sun.,  5-10  p.m. 


and  steaks  in  an  atmosphere  of  dark  pan- 
elled walls  and  white  table  linen.  Modestly 
priced.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  11  a.m.-10  p.m.; 
Sunday.  5-10  p.m.  986-1133. 


15.  Kim  Thanh  Seafood  Restaurant  -  607 

Geary  St.  Wide  variety  of  seafood  dishes 
including  ginger  lobster,  salt  baked  crab, 
and  steamed  oyster  with  ginger  or  black 
bean  sauce.  Moderately  prced.  Open  lunch 
and  dinner,  Mon.-Fri..  11  a.m.-l  1  p.m.;  Sat.- 
Sun..  5-1 1p.m.  928-6627. 

16.  Larkin  Express  Delicatessen  -  452 

Laritin  St.  An  original  since  1958.  Traditional 
delicatessen  with  all  your  favorites.  Lunch 
specials  daily.  Catering  for  pick-up  or  deliv- 
ery. Open  Mon.-Sat.  Fax  orders:  #474-5569. 
Telephone:  474-8777. 

17.  Olympic  Flamo  Cafe  -  555  Geary  St, 
Huge  selectbn  of  breakfasts  sen/ed  all  day 
including  more  than  26  different  omelettes. 
Daily  lunch  specials  include  pork  roast,  baked 
chicken,  and  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  Price 
range:  $2.95-$4.95.  Open  daily.  6  a.m.-4 
p.m.  885-0984. 

18.  Original  Joe's-  144  Taylor  St.  A  Ten- 
derloin landmark  for  54  years;  voted  one  of 
the  10  best  by  Times  readers  in  the  1989  fa- 


p.m.  Also  located  at  337  Jones.  Open  6 
days,  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  Closed  Tuesdays. 
441-6722. 

20.  Pag-Asa  Kitchen  Express  -  350  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Authentic  Filipino  food.  Serves 
Filipino-style  breakfast,  daily  lunch  specials 
such  as  kare-kare,  adobo,  dinuguan,  pan- 
cit,  lumpia.  etc.,  plus  a  variety  of  desserts 
and  snacks.  Price  range:  50  cents-$5.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  7  a.m-7  p.m.;  Sat..  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
776-8082.  Catering  available. 

21.  Pagolac  Authentic  Vietnamese  Cui- 
sine -  655  Larkin  St.  Features  coconut 
chicken,  five-spice  chicken,  and  combina- 
tion family  dinners.  Price  range:  $3.15-$6.50. 
Open  7  days,  9  am.-9  p.m.  776-3234. 

22.  Pegaso  Cafe  &  Restaurant  -  25  Grove 
St.  international-style  breakfasts,  lunch 
sandwiches,  salads,  soups,  and  pastas 
served  in  a  bright  and  airy  atmosphere. 
Wine.  beer,  coffees,  and  fresh-squeezed 
juices.  Delivery  and  catering.  Price  range: 
$1.30-$4.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  6:30  a.m.-7 
p.m.  621-8313. 

23.  Pink  Flamingo  -  448  Larkin  St.  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  food  from  mild  to 
spicy.  Specialties  include  red  snapper  in  a 
black  bean  and  ginger  sauce,  chicken  in 


861-2939. 

26.  Rose  Vietnamese  Restaurant  -  791 

O'Farrell  St.  Specializes  in  fresh  seafood. 
Other  specialties  include  beef  cooked  seven 
ways,  hot  and  sour  fish  or  shrimp  soup, 
chow  mein,  chow  fun,  and  beef  or  seafood 
noodle  soups.  Price  range:  $3.75-$8.95. 
Lunch  special  served  with  soup  for  $3.25. 
Open  7  days,  11  am.-lO  p.m.  441-5635. 

27.  SantorinI  Fine  Greek  Cuisine  -  4 
Embarcardero  Center.  Authentic  Greek  food, 
beautiful  view,  and  excellent  entertainment. 
Saturday  Greek  music  and  belly  dancing. 
Very  reasonable  prices.  Free  parking.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m. -2  p.m.;  Sat..  5-2  p.m. 
Sunday's  reserved  for  weddings  and  par- 
ties. 397-2056. 

28.  Spuntino  -  524  Van  Ness  Ave.  Italian 
food.  Pizzas,  pastas,  salads,  and  sand- 
wiches. Coffees  and  desserts.  Everything 
less  than  $10.00.  Open  7  a.m.-l  1  p.m.. 
Tues.  and  Thur.;  7  am.-mkJnight,  Friday;  10 
a.m. -midnight.  Sat.;  10  a.m. -9  p.m..  Sun.;  7 
a.m.-10  p.m.,  Mon.  861-7772. 

29.  Tad's  Steak  Restaurant  •  120  Powell 
St.  In  business  for  more  than  36  years,  this 
steakhouse  offers  large  servings  of  Ameri- 
can-style breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  Rea- 
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sonably  priced  steak,  chicken,  and  ham- 
burger plates  Include  potatoes,  garlic  bread, 
and  salad.  Price  range:  $1.30-$4,99.  Open 
7  days.  7  a.m.-11:30  p.m.  982-1718. 

30.  Tappe's  Sutter  Street  Bar  &  Grill  - 

1085  Sutter  St.  All  day  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinners.  Great  selection  of  burgers  and 
charbroiled  chicken  sandwiches.  Authentic 
Phiily  cheesesteak  sandwiches  with  bread 
and  peppers  imported  from  Phiily.  Home- 
cooked  dinners  served  with  real  mashed 
potatoes.  Price  range:  $3.95-$1 1 .95.  Open 
7  days.  10  a.m.-11:30  p.m.  Bar  open  til  2 
a.m.  474-2077. 

31.  Teriyakl  Vien  Dong  -  601  Larkin  St.  A 
unique  Vietnamese  restaurant  with  many 
popular  dishes  such  as  chicken  lemon  grass, 
curry  lamb.  BBQ  beef  ribs,  combo  plate  and 
seafood  soup.  Appetizers  include  shrimp 
and  pork  rice  paper  rolls  and  imperial  rolls. 
Daily  specials  are  $3.25-$3.50.  Open  Mon., 
9  a.m. -3  p.m.;  Tues.-Sun..  9  a.m. -8  p.m. 
673-7604. 

32.  Tony  Roma's  -  126  Ellis  St.  Casual  din- 
ing, decor,  and  ambience.  A  variety  of 
smoked  fibs,  steaks,  and  seatood.  Full  bar 


and  banquet  facilities  available.  Lunch  spe- 
cials from  $3.99.  Open  from  1 1  a.m. -10  p.m. 
daily.  296-0902. 

33.  Turk  and  Larkin  Del!  •  476  Turk  St. 
Serves  Middle  Eastern,  Mediterranean,  and 
American -style  breakfast  and  lunch.  Home- 
made salads,  sandwiches,  soups,  and  full 
deli.  Large  seating  area.  Price  range:  80 
cents-$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  6:30  a.m. -3:30 
p.m.  771-6889. 


Arts  Venues 


34.  American  Zephyr  Gallery  -  25  Van 

Ness  Ave.  Central  City  Hospitality  House's 
permanent  gallery  features  drawings,  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  ceramics.  New  exhibi- 
tions every  nine  weeks.  Mon,-Fri.,  9  a.m. -5 
p.m.;  Sat.,  11  a.m. -8  p.m.;  Sun.,  noon-5  p.m. 
861-6655. 

35.  Pasquate  lannetti  Art  Galleries  -  522 

Sutter  St.  Exhibits  European  fine  art  by  such 
artists  as  Matisse,  Chagall,  Picasso,  Moore, 
Leger.  and  da  Kooning.  Features  bronze 
works  by  Mexican  sculptor  Armando  Amaya. 
Mon.-Sat-,  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  433-2771. 


1    FAMILY  INN 
1  COFFEE  SHOP 

Daily  Specials  for 
only  $4.25  +  tax  includes: 

*  Soup  and  Salad 

*  Bread 

*  Main  Entree 

*  Potatoes  or  Rice 

*  Vegetable 

*  Dessert 

*  Coffee  or  Tea 

505  Jones  (near  O'Farrell),  771-5995 
Open  Monday  -  Saturday,  7am  -  6pm 
Breakfast  (all  day).  Lunch  &  Dinner 

!featurinff  our  famous  ^fiiUy  Cdeesesuad^sandiuicfi 

TAPPE'S 

Sutter  Street  Bar  &  GriU 

1085  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
  (415)  474-2077 


Kopens  Ice  Cream 

O  Sundaes 
O  Malts 

O  Banana  Splits 
O  Cones 

O  Root  Beer  Floats 
O  Shakes 
We  make  our  own  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  between  Jones  and  Leavenwoith 
Open  everyday 


AVAILABLE  TOPPINGS 

Pepperoni,  Pork  Sausage,  Ham. 
Green  Papers.  Bacon  Bits,  Black  Olives. 

Mushrooms.  Italian  Sausage, 
Canadian  Bacon,  Fresh  Tomalocs.  Onions. 
Pineapple,  Anchovies.  Shrimp, 
Crab  Meat.  Salami. 


FREE  DELIVERY 
292-5861 

(within  our  sei-vice  area) 
407  ELLIS  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  ! 


36.  Tenderloin  Reltectlon  and  Education 
Center  -  135  Golden  Gate  Ave.  A  commu- 
nity-based learning  and  resource  center. 
Sponsors  ongoing  reflection  groups,  classes 
in  the  arts,  music,  and  writing.  Free  library 
and  reading  center.  558-8759. 

37.  American  ConsGrvatory  Theater  -  450 
Geary  Ave.  Otters  contemporary  and  clas- 
sic live  theater  productions  throughout  the 
year.  Otters  a  training  program  tor  young 
people  with  scholarships  available.  749- 
2200. 

38.  EXITheatre  -  366  Eddy  St.  A  commu- 
nrty-based  theater  showcasing  scripts  wrrt- 
ten  by  Tenderloin  residents  as  well  as  that  ot 
classic  playwrights.  673-3847. 

39.  509  Cultural  Center  -  509  Ellis  St.  Ot- 
ters art  exhibits,  live  music,  comedy,  poetry 
readings,  improvisation,  one-act  plays,  and 
film  screenings.  Open  mike  every  Tuesday 
night!  Performances  and  hours  vary,  so  call 
in  advance.  346-1308. 

40.  Improv  Comedy  Club  ■  401  Mason  St. 
Features  stand-up  comedy.  441-7787. 


Bookstores 


41.  Albatross  Bookstore  -  166  Eddy  St. 
Features  thousands  ot  books  on  three  floors, 
including  art  and  theater  books,  out-ot-print 
books,  western  Americana,  literature,  wine, 
and  much,  much  more.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  10 
a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sat.  11  a.m.-6  p.m.  885-6501. 

4Z  Fantasy  Etc.  -  808  Larkin  St.  New  and 
used  science  fklton,  detective  and  adven- 
ture, pulp  magazines,  and  graphics.  441- 
7617 

43.  The  Magazine  -  731  Larkin  St.  Back 
date  and  vintage  periodicals  and  ephemera 
bought  and  sold.  441-7737 

44.  Richard  Hitkert,  Bookseller  -  333  Hayes 
St.  New  books,  with  some  used.  A  tocus  on 
interior  design.  An  ambience  like  no  other 
shop  in  the  city.  Special  orders  and  charges 
encouraged.  Open  daily  from  9  am..  Sat. 
from  11  a.m.  863-3339. 


(istings  are  paid  advertistments 


OCympic  Cafe 

HOME  STYLE  COOKING 

Big  Breakfast  Selection  -  Served  Anytime 
Unlimited  Omelette  Selection 
Daily  Lunch  Special 


555  GEARY 


885-0984 


DAILY:  6  AM -4  PM 


Fmh  Sandwiches 
Homemade  S^lacH  Soupt 
Njlurjl  Health  Dfinki 


Mon.-Ffi  730  «.m.-4:]0  p,m. 
1(>rOO«m.-}JOpkm, 

10  Mason 

781-8450 


Fmhly  S<|ii«ezed  fuicct 
Froien 

DelkUMA  Dcitertx 


C.ippucclnM— EsprMMy— Une 


Ddc  Ky  Restaurant 

^  b3 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 

mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 

» 

•  Hu  ti^u  hay  mi  seafood 


Lau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu^i 


•  Com  xudn  hi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  niJf^ng 

•  Goi  sila  torn 

•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 


ui  w    Li        1  tt 

•sutnn  (aaJs  sn^djtjnmts 

(A  f-M 


491  ELLIS  street" 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Open  Daily;  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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EXTTheare's    'Muscu  The  Jew  of  Ceuta' 

Director  Gives  A  Refreshing  Twist  to  Shakespeare's  "Othello" 


by  Dan  Field 

Although  Director  Keith  Crier 
tampers  little  with 
Shakespeare's  words,  Crier's 
version  of  "Othello"  is  a  daring  and 
dramatic  departure  from  the  original 
script. 

For  starters.  Crier's  interpretation  of 
"Othello"  is  called  "Musa:  The  Jew  of 
Ceuta,"  and  the  locale  has  changed  from 
an  Italian  court  to  a  Muslim  enclave  of 
Spain.  Even  more  surprising  is  Gneiss 
recasting  of  the  play. 

Othello  is  normally  castcd  as  a  black 
general  fighting  on  behalf  of  white 
society  who  falls  victim  to  the  racism  in 


that  society.  In  Crier's  version  of 
"Othello,"  the  tragic  hero  is  white  and 
in  a  reversal  of  the  original  play,  is  set 
among  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

Crier  said  that  he  wanted  to  work 
theatrically  with  a  predominantly  Afri- 
can American  cast  and  decided  on 
showcasing  the  rich  culture  of  the  Moor 
society. 

Crier  also  said  that  as  he  and  cast- 
members  researched  the  Moor  people 
he  found  that  Jews  and  Islam  coexisted 
together  and  their  cultures  even  flow- 
ered. 

The  reworking  of  Shakespeare 
worked  magically  as  well. 

"Instead  of  God,  we  said  "Allah," 


Photo:  Phil  He^ 

"No  More  you'll  be  my  OfflCer:"ln  a  scene  that  sets  up  the  foul  play  that  is  to 
unfold.  Amin  (C)  (played  t)y  Chico  Purdiman}  cximforts  Tariq  (played  by  Robert  Auyong).  who 
has  just  t>een  relieved  of  his  duties  t^ecause  of  his  excessrve  drinkirtg  tiy  Musa  (R)  (played 
by  Ron  Severdlal. 
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said  Grier.  "It  was  like 
it  was  written  that 
way — it  was  so  natu- 
ral." 

One  of  Crier's  aims 
was  to  rework 
Shakespeare  to  give  it 
relevance  in  modern 
times. 

"Look  at  all  the  prob- 
lems Jews  and  arabs  are 
having  now.  That's  my 
statement,"  said  Crier. 

"At  one  lime  you 
flowered  and  blos- 
somed and  gave  the 
world  knowledge,' 
said  Crier,  noting  that 
the  Moor  brought 
architecture  and  navi- 
gation skills  with  them 
to  Spain. 

As  another  twist, 

cast  members  decided  "|        nobody'S  kiSSeS  OP  her  lips:"  Amin  (R)  has 
to  showcase  Muslim  set  the  jealousy  trap  for  fvlusa.  who  has  begun  to  take  the  bait, 
beliefs,  which  are  often  displaying  but  some  of  the  rage  that  will  escalate  before  the  story 
maligned  or  niisunder-  comes  to  its  tragic  end. 
stood  in  American  so- 
ciety. Grier  enlisted 
caslmember  Neil  Scott,  a  practicing 
Muslim,  to  help  him  lace  Muslim  greet- 
ings,    chants,     and     songs  into 
Shakespeare's  poetic  lines  tlwoughout 
the  play. 

Grier  said  he  wanted  to  appeal  to 
people  in  the  Tenderloin  who  might  not 
otherwise  go  to  see  a  Shakcspearen  play. 

To  that  end.  Crier  cast  people  from 
the  neighborhood — two-thirds  of  the 
cast  and  crew  cither  live  or  work  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  cast  ranges  from  a 
woman  who  has  seen  hard  times  living 


on  the  streets  to  someone  who  helped 
found  Glide  Church's  Facts  on  Crack. 

The  cast  and  crew  handaaftcd  the 
faux  marble  pillars  that  the  actors 
weaved  in  and  out  of  during  the  three- 
hour  production.  They  also  hand- 
painted  the  terrazzo  floor,  with  its 
mathematical  procession  of  dots,  that 
gave  an  Eastern  flavor  to  the  set. 

"A  lot  of  ideas  were  thrown  back  and 
forth  in  designing  the  set,"  said  St.  Clare. 
"We  worked  off  each  other — the  stage 
crew,  the  cast  members,  and  their  kids." 


1 


Producer  and  director 
Keith  Grier  (L)  poses  in 
Ifonl  of  EX-ITheatre.  the 
Eddy  Street  theater  where 
he  showed  "Musa;  The 
Jew  of  Ceuta.'  an 
adaptation  of  William 
Shakespeare's  'Othello.' 
With  him  are  J.B. 
Saunders.  (C)  a  cast 
member,  and  Karl 
Yeargans.  who  was  stage 
manager  and  assistant 
director  lor  the  play.  Grier 
recruited  an  almost  all 
African  American  cast  and 
crew  for  a  unique  retelling 
of  "Othello'— that  makes 
that  tragic  hero  the  only 
white  member  of  the  staff. 

PTkmd:  Rii  He^ 


In  one  of  the  most 
explosive  scenes  in  the 
play,  Musa  smothers  his 
wife  Ojenaba  as  his 
jealous  rage  overboils.  In 
the  Intimate  setting  of 
EXITheatre.  the  scene 
was  grippingly  realistic. 

PhoDs.  Phil  Head 
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Safety  and  Health  Hazards  in  Printmaking 

Type  of  Exposure 

Nature  of  Problem 

Inks  containing  solvents,  oils,  pigments  (including  lannpblack),  driers,  diazo 
powoer  (conoensaiion  proouci  oi  lormaiuenyae  anu  aidzouipiicriyi-diimie;. 

Many  pigments  can  be  toxic  by  ingestion,  as  are  driers  containing  compounds  of 
derivatives  can  cause  skin  cancer. 

Solvents  in  ink.  lacquers,  cleaners,  diluents,  etc.  Particularly  hazardousbecause 
ol  ttie  nature  of  their  use:  spread  over  wide  areas  during  cleaning  operations  and 
on  machinery  during  printing,  often  simultaneously  in  a  single  area. 

Pregnant  women  are  at  particular  risk  in  working  with  organic  solvents  or 
substances  containing  such  solvents.  Organic  solvents,  such  as  those  used  for 

bllKaLiccilKig,  dit;  iliure  Ol  d  piUUIcIII  Uldl)  dFc  IlllbccU  UdbcU  lildlciidO- 

Nitric,  hydrochloric,  potassium  chlorate,  iron  perchloride  acids. 

Highly  corrosive  in  lull  strength.  Vapors  may  do  serious  lung  damage  requiring 
medical  assessment.  Effects  on  lungs  may  not  become  apparent  until  several 
hours  after  exposure.  Dilute  acids  are  less  toxic,  although  prolonged  inhalation 
or  skin  contact  may  be  harmful.  Iron  perchloride  is  the  safest  of  the  group. 

Potassium  dichromate  acid. 

Highly  corrosive  to  skin.  Repeated  inhalation  of  low  concentrations  can  result  in 
ulceration  and  pertoration  of  nasal  septum.  Some  people  develop  allergies  to 
dichromate. 

Sulfuric  acid,  all  except  dilute  strength. 

Acts  rapidly.  Exposed  skin  must  be  washed  immediately  with  ample  amounts  ol 
water. 

Arptir  arid 

Vapors  irritate  lungs,  can  produce  bronchial  constriction. 

Phosphoric,  oxalic,  tannic  acids. 

Adverse  effects  are  not  common,  but  avoid  unnecessary  exposure.  Phosphoric 
acid  can  cause  serious  burns. 

Talc  dust. 

Frequently  contaminated  with  asbestos,  which  is  dangerous  to  breath.  Talc  sold 
for  baby  powder  is  asbestos-free. 

Bronzing  powders,  pigments  such  as  diazo  dye  powders,  resin. 

Probably  not  hazardous  lo  health  in  amounts  used  in  printmaking.  but  avoid 
unnecessary  exposure.  Grounds  are  flammable,  and  aquatint  boxes  are  explosive. 

Asphaltum 

Skin  irritant.  Prolonged  exposure  in  industry  more  hazardous.  Flammable. 

What  to  Do 

•  Minimize  skin  contact  with  chemicals  by  wearing       •  Areas  where  flammable  materials  will  be  used  or 
gloves  and  apron.  Change  work  clothes  frequently.       stored,  especially  grounds  and  aquatint  boxes,  must 
Use  polyvinyl  alcohol  gloves  with  solvents  and       be  spark  free. 

neoprene  or  butyl  gloves  and  aprons  with  acids.           •  Keep  work  area  clean  and  free  from  dusts  or  spilled 

•  Wear  an  appropriate  respirator  for  short-term       chemicals.  Do  daily  moist  cleanup.  Materials  used  to 
operations  if  ventilation  is  inadequate.                       clean  spills  must  be  kept  in  closed  containers. 

•  If  possible,  substitute  water-based  silkscreen  inks       •  Do  not  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  in  work  area.  ' 
tor  organic-solveni-based  ones, 

•  Have  access  lo  njnning  water  or  an  eyewash  foun- 
tain for  immediate  washing  of  acid  spills  if  possible. 

The  above  selected  information  comes  from  "Safe  Practices  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts: 
A  Studio  Guide,  "published  by  the  College  Art  Association  of  America.  A  complete 
copy  of  this  publication — which  contains  information  about  the  health  hazards 
involved  with  a  number  of  media,  how  to  create  a  safe  studio,  and  more — can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  check  or  money  order  for  $8  to  275  Seventh  Ave. .  New  York. 
NY,  10001.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


Comedy  Showcase 


FEATURING  THE  BEST  IN 
STAND  UP  COMEDY 

SHOWTIMES 

Mon  8  p.m. 

Tue.-Thu  9  p.m. 

Fri  9&  11  p.m. 

Sat  7,9.  &  11  p.m. 

Sun  9  p.m. 


401  MASON  (n  GEARY 

^F.^'Z  441-7787  viv:^::;^. 

2  for  1  with  this  ad  at  our  boK  office 
Sun.-Thuis.  (special  events  excluded) 


Cook 

[Serving  homemade 
Gemian  food  for 
30  years 

DINNER  -  Daily 

4-9:30 
LUNCH  -  W,Th,F 
12-2:30 

FREE  SOUP  WITH  MEAL 
FOR  SENIORS 

612 
O'FARRELL 
STREET 

776-9022  A 


(/) 
liJ 


CM 
CM 


TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 


i 

iri 

00 
00 


TAD'S 

BREAKFAST.  LUNCH  A  DINNER 

120  POWELL  STREET/  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA 
ORDERS  TO  TAKE  OLTT-CAU  982-1718 
LUNCH  AND  DINNER  SERVED  AU  DAY 

AMONG  TAD'S  SPECIALS: 

★  TAD'S  STEAK  (SPECIAL  CUT)  

★  HAMBURGER  STEAK  1/2  Lb.  GROUND  BEEF  

★  1/2  BROILED  CHICKEN  


-S5.59 
-$4.79 
— S5.59 


All  above  include  Idaho  BalocJ  Potato,  Gorllc  French  Roll, 
Crisp  Salad  with  Choice  of  Dressii^ 

TAD'S  IS  OPEN  EVfiRY  DAY 
FROM  7  A.M.  UNTIL  11:30  P.M. 
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Filling  the  Streets  with  the  Blues— Two 
Musicians  Sing  for  Supper  on  the  Sidewalk 


by  Jerome  Washington 

Take  two  guys — Terry  Two  Fin- 
gers and  King  Solomon.  Lay  a 
headless  slide  guitar  across 
Terry's  lap  and  sprinkle  some  gravel  in 
his  voice.  Put  poetry  in  King's  mouth 
and  an  imitation  Fender  guitar  in  his 
hands. 

Stir  in  a  17-ycar  friendship,  a  dash  of 
humor,  a  splash  of  wit,  lots  of  sarcasm, 
and  a  full  doscof  paid-upducs.  Bring  to 
a  boil  in  the  heat  of  personal  tragedies, 
then  chill  out  with  the  joy  of  individual 
triumphs. 

Add  a  robust,  foot-stomping,  house- 
rocking,  2-2  backbcat,  invoke  the  spirits 


during  the  laleaftemoon  at  Powell  and 
Market  streets — where  there  isan  audi- 
ence of  tourists  waiting  at  the  cable  car 
turnaround,  shoppers,  and  office  work- 
ers. But  they  do  have  a  few  regular  fans. 
"More  and  more  I  see  some  of  the  same 
people  when  we're  playing,"  Kingsaid. 

Neither  T.T.  nor  King  has  a  back- 
ground of  formal  music  training. 

T.T.,  42,  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 
Hisrealor  "government"  nameisTerry 
Suluga.  At  14,  he  was  hit  by  a  train  in 
the  Embarcadero  and  lost  his  left  hand 
and  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand — 
hence  the  moniker  Terry  Two  Fingers. 

"I  never  studied  music,"  T.  T.  said.  "I 
was  too  busy  not  going  to  school  be- 
cause the  state  was  too 
busy  throwing  me 
around  from  foster 
home  to  foster  home. 
You  can't  get  an  educa- 
tion like  that." 

He  was  28  years 
old — hungry,  down  to 
his  last  cent,  and  didn't 
know  what  else  to  try — 
when  hedecided  to  play 
guitar.  He  borrowed  a 
guitar  from  a  friend — 
Carleen  Groack.  "She 
showed  me  a  few  basic 
chords,"  he  said.  "But  I 
got  the  rest  on  my  own." 

He  laid  the  guitar  on 
its  back  across  his  lap  in 
standard  slide  guitar 
fashion,  and  slipped  a 
pick  over  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  and  cre- 
ated a  slide  by  placing  a 
Best  Mayonnaise  jar 
over  the  stump  of  his 
left  wrist. 

"About  all  I  knew 
how  to  play  was  a 

 vamp/'  T.T.  said.  His 

phoio:  Phil  Head  primary  influence  was 
Terry  Suluga — a, k. a.  Terry  Two  Fingers — plays  the  biues  on  his  Elmore  James.  After  a 
slide  guitar  in  the  streets,  in  the  clubs,  and  around  the  world,     f^y^  weeks  of  practice, 

in  the  lineage  from  BessieSmith  to  Janis 


fA 


Joplin  and  this  particular  recipe  for  the 
blues  is  ready  to  be  served. 

And  serving  the  blues — in  hearty 
portions — is  exactly  what  the  duo  of 
Terry  Two  Fingers — a.k.a.  T.T. — and 
King  Solomon  do  on  city  streets — four, 
five,  sometimes  six  days  a  week. 

Like  most  performing  artists  who 
live  in  the  Tenderloin,  T.T.  and  King 
mustgooutsidcof  the  neighborhood  to 
earn  a  living.  "TTie  only  money  chang- 
ing hands  on  the  Tenderloin  streets  is 
with  the  prostitutes  and  drug  dealers," 
T.T.  said. 

Although  they  sometimes  play  the 
streets  of  Chinatown,  their  usual  gig  is 

The 


Cultural  Center 
presents 


1st  Oilondaii  Ljf  the  mmtfi 


Poetry  Readings 

"Report  From  The  Streets" 
5-7  p.m. 
Hospitality  House  Featured  Poet 
7:30  p.m. 


2nii  'Mondaii  of  the  montfv 


"Nuclear  Thinking",  discussionl 
group  hosted  by  philosopher, 
Anthony  A.  Aiya-Oba-8  p.m. 


3rd  i\fondiiii  of  tfie  month 


509  Film  Society 

film  to  t>e  annourx;ed— e  p.m. 


'Evcnj  Tuesdau  /// 


Open    n  i  k  e 

music,  poetry,  comedy, etc. 
s;git-ups  7:30,  show  at  8  p.m. 


Other  events  and  fiavpeninqs 


Cad  346-1308  tc  find  out 

509  Ellis  St.  SF 

(Between  Leavcnwonh  &  Hyde) 


T.T.  hit  the  streets. 

"That  was  at  18th  and  Castro,"  he 
said.  "I  just  made  a  lot  of  noise,  but  I 
picked  up  five  dollars,  and  thaf  s  what 
saved  me  from  starving." 

At  first  T.T.  was  content  to  play  gui- 
tar for  food  money.  'Then  1  heard  Janis 
Joplin  do  'Ball  and  Chain,'  which  was 
Big  Mama  Thornton's  song.  The  way 
Janis  did  the  end  was  the  first  lime  I 
cried,"  he  said.  "And  thaf  s  when  1  knew 
I  wanted  to  sing." 

Since  then,  T.T.  has  played  and  sung 
with  some  of  the  hottest  blues  and  rock 
bands  around  the  Bay  Area,  and  he  has 
ledhisownbandsforclubdalesaround 
the  city. 

"1  play  what  1  hear,"  T.T.  said.  "I 
can't  get  fancy,  but  1  can  put  my  soul 
out  there  for  all  to  see.  Just  make  myself 
vulnerable,  and  if  1  survive  that,  then 
I've  had  a  great  day." 

King  Solomon's  route  to  playing  and 
singing  the  blues  on  the  streets  of  San 


Francisco  started  in  southern  Ohio — 
where  he  was  born  in  1940  and  grew 
up — across  the  river  from  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

The  radio  stations  in  the  area  played 
a  lot  of  country  music — sort  of  a  back- 
drop to  every  day  life. 

"\  wasabout  seven  when  I  first  heard 
the  blues — Bessie  Smith,"  said  King, 
who  for  personal  reasons  declined  to 
give  his  given  or  family  name.  Later  on 


"/  start  when  I  want, 
and  stop  when  I  want... 
That 's  about  as  close  as  you  can 
get  to  freedom  around  here." 


-Terry  Two  Fingers 
slide  guitar  man 


he  heard  other  great  African-American 
musical  innovators — Little  Richard,  Bo 
Diddley,  Fats  Domino  and  Chuck  Berry. 

King  said  at  first  he  wanted  to  play 
piano,  but  his  parents  refused  to  allow 
him  to  study  music.  In  time  he  pushed 
music  out  of  his  mind  ("So  I  thought," 
he  said)  and  wen  t  to  college.  His  studies 
at  Wcsleyan  University  in  Middlctown, 
Conn.,  were  followed  with  a  graduate 
degree  in  comparative  literature  from 
Boston  University. 

"\  never  thought  I'd  be  doing  this, 
but  1  like  what  I  do,"  King  said,  as  he 


he  said.  After  a  few  years  he  gave  up 
leaching  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  determined  to  be  a  musician. 

In  1975  he  was  playing  "up  and  down 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco"  when  he 
hooked  up  with  T.T.  They  played  in 
doorways,  in  front  of  shut-down  pom 
theaters,  any  place  they  could  find  a 
little  space  to  jam.  Sometimes  they 
played  in  bands  together  and  did  club 
dates,  but  they  always  came  back  to 
play  on  the  streets. 

In  1981 TT.  went  to  Europe  where  he 
played  with  a  band  called  The  Frisco 
Blues  Band.  "We  were  based  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  but  we  played  Amster- 
dam and  a  lot  of  other  places  too,"  T.T. 
said. 

Thingsdidn't  work  out  and  the  band 
fell  apart.  T.T.  did  what  he  always  did — 
he  played  the  streets.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  urged  King  to  join  him  in 
Europe. 

The  two  of  them  played  the  streetsof 
European  cities.  "We  also  did  the  club 
scene  and  a  few  concert  ahd  festival 
gigs,"  T.T.  said.  "But  we  were  mostly 
street  musicians." 

Since  1988  they  have  both  tK?en  back 
In  San  Francisco. "  Wecould  get  work  in 
clubs,"  Kingsaid.  But  clubs  don't  offer 
them  the  same  feeling,  the  personal 
contact  they  get  from  playing  on  the 
streets. 

"We  make  more  money  playing  the 
streets  than  we'd  get  in  a  club,"  T.T. 
said.  "If  we  were  big  names,  then  we'd 
get  the  money,  but  we're  not,  so  the 
money  is  better  out  here  "  He  added 
that  he's  disgusted  with  the  club  and 
recording  scene  and  the  way  musicians 
arc  getting  ripped  off.  "I'm  loo  old  to  be 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

A  passerby  gets  into  the  mood  and  the  groove  of  the  blues  a  la  Terry  Two  Fingers — here 
ripping  it  up  with  a  neighborhood  guitarist  other  than  his  usual  partner.  King  Sotomon. 

plucked  a  few  sassy  bhics  notes  fol- 


sassy 

lowed  by  adirty, gut-bucket  run  through 
the  lower  register  of  his  guitar-  The  riff 
brought  a  knowing  smile  and  a  nod  of 
approval  froma  woman  who  wasstand- 
ing  nearby. 

In  1965  King  went  to  Athens,  Greece, 
where  he  taught  English.  "But  1  couldn't 
fight  off  the  music  I  heard  in  my  head," 


"...stroli  to  where  gentle  people  serve  a  JuU  breakfast,  heavy  on  healthy 
graa^  and  especially  tasty  majflns..."   ^^^^^  .gravel  Report 


unlpcR'8 
cetaunant 


Very  Good  Food  at  Very  Moderate  Prices 


Now  Reopened  for  Lunch! 


Serving  our  unique  sandwiches,  soups  made  from  scratch, 
salads  and  homemade  desserts. 

Hours:  Breakfast  and  Lunch  -  Monday-Friday  7a.m.-2p.m. 
Breakfast  only  -  Saturday  7  a.m.- 12:30  p.m. 


1065  Sutler  Street 
SF.CA  94109 


Telephone: 
415/771-8929 


•Proceeds  tielp  support  Raphael  House  Family  Shelter. 


somebody's  prostitute,"  he  said. 

King's  approach  to  the  blues  is  in- 
formed by  a  "strange  kind  of  mixture" 
of  twangy  country  sounds,  the  rich, 
deep  tones  of  African-American  music 
he  heard  while  growing  up  and  the 
metered  voicings  of  the  poetry  he  stud- 
ied in  college. 

"My  songs  talk  about  all  kinds  ol 
things,"  King  said.  "Jail,  hunger,  noi 
having  a  good  job,  and  all  those  things 
we  do  to  ourselves,  like  O.D.ing  or 
drugs.  I  might  talk  at>out  how  bad  e 
woman  has  treated  me,  but  I  also  talk 
about  how  bad  I  was."  Social  coalmen- 
tary,  he  said,  is  also  part  of  the  blues. 

Both  T.T.  and  King  agree  that  work- 
ing the  streets  is  liberating.  "1  make  my 
own  hours,"  T.T.  said.  "1  start  when  I 
want,  and  stop  when  1  want.  And  I'm 
nice  to  people  when  they're  nice  to  me. 
It's  just  that  simple  and  boring,"  he 
laughed,  then  added,  "That's  about  as 
close  as  you  can  get  to  freedom  around 
here." 

King  nodded.  T.T.  tapped  the  beat 
with  his  toe  and  they  swung  into  the 
next  set. 

'The  blues  jumped  a  rabbit 

and  ran  him  fo'  a  solid  mile. 

The  blues  jumped  a  rabbit 

and  ran  him  fo'  a  solid  mile. 

Little  bitty  rabbit  rolled  over 
and  cried  like  a  child  . . ." 
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'Haute  Plate^  Cuisine — Culinary  Sensations 
Perpetrated  Upon  a  Single  Burner 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Gourmand  and  journalist,  Eric  Roberston  cooks  for  youl 


catcd  lolheculinary pre- 
cepts of  quality,  suitabil- 
ity, moderation,  har- 
mony, patience,  simplic- 
ity, and  hospitality." 

In  plain  English,  it  is 
good  grub. 

I  tried  out  my  first 
hau  tc-plate  cuisine  meal 
using  a  recipe  from 
Elaine,  the  chef/man- 
ager of  Pink  Flamingo 
Restaurant  on  Larkin 
Street. 

This  recipe  is  for  one 
person,  but  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  a 
dining  companion, 
double  the  ingredients. 
When  I  used  toTu  instead 
of  meat,  the  meal  cost  me 
only  $1. 

Many  Americans  still 
turn  their  noses  up  at 
tofu.  Indeed,  it  has  little 
taste  by  itself,  but  when 
cooked,  tofu  picks  up  the 
flavors  of  surrounding 
foods.  Furthermore,  tofu 
isasnutritiousand  much 
cheaper  than  meal, 
which  it  can  replace  in 
almost  any  recipe. 

Most  groceries  have 


Resources  for  Artists 


by  Eric  Robertson 

I'm  not  a  bad  cook,  but  when  I  first 
moved  to  San  Francisco  nine 
months  ago,  I  immediately  became 
a  wa  re  o  f  some  of  the  problems  i  n  vol  vcd 
in  feeding  myself— financially  and  lo- 
gistically — in  this  city. 

Living  in  a  residence  hotel,  1  ale  the 
easiest  things:  Ramen  Pride  noodles — 
cooked,  or  as  a  spicy  snack  straight 
from  the  bag — peanut  butter  with  jelly, 
peanut  butter  with  apples,  and  peanut 
butter  with  just  about  anything  else — 
crackers,  raisins,  or  sardines. 

For  three  months,  I  felt  like  I  was 
walking  around  with  a  big  iron  ball  in 
my  stomach. 

But  I  finally  learned  that  having  little 
money  and  little  elbow  room  should 
not  keep  me  from  eating  well.  I  also  dis- 
covered the  magic  of  the  single  resi- 
dency occupant's  most  important  tool — 
the  hot  plate. 

It  is  with  this  mighty  cooking  utensil 
that  1  have  liberated  myself  from  the 
daily  doldrums  of  Ramen  Prideand  the 
occasional  Big  Mac.  Instead,  with  hot 
plate  and  pan  in  hand,  I  have  risen  to 
the  level  of  haule  p/fl(e  cuisine. 

Haute  cuisine  is  described  by  Nor- 
man Odya  Krohn  in  Menu  Mystique — 
The  Diner's  Guide  to  Fine  Food  and  Drink 
as  "the  finest  food  available,  prepared 
by  expert,  diligent  chefs  who  are  dcdi- 


compiled  by  Greer  Lleuad 
and  Moki  Eitz 

Art  Health  and  Safety: 

•Artists'  Foundation 

Eight  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02116, 

(617)  227-2787 

Publishes  free  brochures  on  the  haz- 
ards involved  and  protective  meas- 
ures that  should  be  taken  with  pho- 
tography, printmaking,  jewelry/met- 
alworking,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
The  brochures  also  contain  a  list  of 
free  information  on  topics  including 
ventilation  and  reproductive  hazards 
in  the  arts  and  crafts.  Call  for  info. 
•Center  for  Safety  in  the  Arts 
5  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  NY  10038, 
(212)  227-6220 

Answers  questions  arhsts  may  have 
regarding  art  safety  issues.  Call  or 
write.  The  Center  also  publishes  Art 
Hazards  News  as  well  as  several  other 
publications  regarding  safety  in  the 
arts.  For  a  free  catalogue,  send  SASE 
with  a  brief  written  request. 
•City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Hazardous  Materials  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 101  Grove  St.,  Rm.  220,  S.F., 
94102,  554-2775 

Provides  information  regarding  the 
proper  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials,  and  what  to  do 
in  case  of  emergencies.  Also  conducts 
a  meeting  regarding  current  hazard- 
ous materials  issues  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  every  month  at  8:30  a.m.;  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 
'Household  Hazardous  Collection 
Facility,  501  Tunnel  Rd.,  South  S.F., 
94134,  554-4333 

Collects  household  hazardous  waste, 
including  paint  and  paint  thinner, 
Thurs.-Sat.,  8  a.m.-4  p.m.  Proof  of  San 
Francisco  residency  (e.g.,  driver's  li- 
cense or  utility  bill)  is  required. 
•Poison  Control  Center 
24-hour  hotline:  (415)  476-6600 

Professional  organizations: 
•ArtHouse 

Fort  Mason,  Bldg.  C,  Rm.  255,  S.F., 

94123,  554-9679 

Hours:  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Membership:  $20  for  eight  weeks 

worth  of  services. 

Hotline  of  available  live/ work  and 

studio  space  in  San  Francisco  and  the 

East  Bay.  ArtHouse  also  sells  Live/ 

VJork:  Fomi  and  Function,  a  guide  to 

developing  live/ work  space  in  the 


Bay  Area.  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  for  $18.60  (includes  tax  and 
shipping),  or  stop  by  the  office  to  pick 
up  the  book  for  $1 5.70.  Their  resource 
library  offers  a  variety  of  publications 
covering  such  topics  as  financing, 
renovation,  and  art  health  and  safety. 
They  receive  Art  Hazard  News,  an 
invaluable  resource  regarding  health 
and  safety  in  the  art  industry.  To  use 
library,  call  for  an  appointment. 

•Artists  in  Print,  665  3rd  St,  Ste.  530, 
S.F.,  CA  94107,  243-8244 
Hours:  Mon.-Fri.,  1-5  p.m.;  Sat.,  2-5 
p.m.  Please  call  before  coming  by. 
Membership:  $45  per  year,  $25  plus 
10  volunteer  hours  per  year  for 
students.  Resource  and  support 
center  for  Bay  Area  graphic  arts  pro- 
fessionals. Members  receive  quarterly 
bulletins,  professional  counseling, 
access  to  job  listings,  use  of  their 
resource  library,  and  more. 
•Art  Resources  International 
5813  Nevada  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20015.  (202)  363-6806 
No  membership  fee.  Publishes  the 
Money  to  Work:  Grants  for  Visual 
Artists,  which  provides  information 
regarding  fellowships,  grants,  resi- 
dencies, and  commissions  for  artists. 
This  publication  is  for  all  visual  artists 
except  film  or  video  makers.  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  $15.20  (tax 
and  shipping)  with  a  written  request. 
•  Brava  for  Women  in  the  Arts 
2180  Bryant  St.,  S.F.  94110,  641-7657 
Membership:  $25-$40  per  year. 
Women's  art  organization  focused 
primarily  on  the  performing  arts,  but 
also  works  with  visual  artists,  musi- 
cians, poets,  and  writers.  Brava  rents 
a  49-seal  studio  theater  for  perform- 
ances and  rehearsals.  Call  and/or 
send  performance  proposals  for 
consideration.  Also  offer  a  variety  of 
free  monthly  and  weekly  writing 
workshops.  Call  to  sign  up.  Members 
are  entitled  to  discounts  for  perform- 
ances, low  rent  for  their  perfornunce 
space  when  it  is  available,  and  more. 
•Capp  Street  Project 
270  14th  St.,  S.F.,  94103,  626-7747 
Membership:  $25  per  year.  Not  re- 
quired for  application  to  the  artist-in- 
residence  program  designed  to  give 
artists  of  a  variety  of  disciplines  an 
opportunity  to  create  and  exhibit  in 
San  Francisco.  Members  receive 
notice  of  all  Capp  Street  Project  events 
and  progranrts,  reduced  subscription 
rates  for  art  magazines,  and  more. 


Offers  free  workshops  series  dealing 
with  philosophical  and  practical 
issues  for  artists.  Call  for  info. 
•Film  Arts  Foundation,  346  9th  St, 
2nd  Fl.,  S.F.,  94103,  552-8760 
Membership:  $35  per  year. 
Service  organization  for  independent 
film  and  video  makers.  Members  re- 
ceive monthly  newsletter,  free  market- 
ing consultation,  tuition  discounts  for 
seminars  and  workshops  held  by  FAF, 
inexpensive  access  to  editing  equip- 
ment, free  use  of  their  resource 
library,  and  more.  Call  for  info. 

•The  Lab,  1807  Divisadero  Ave.,  S.F., 
94115,  346-4063 

Membership:  $25  per  year  for  artists, 
$30  for  nonartists.  Supports  develop- 
ment and  presentation  of  visual,  per- 
forming, and  literary  art.  The  Lab 
offers  classes,  access  to  darkroom  and 
other  facilities,  features  a  computer- 
based  audio  studio.  Reviews  propos- 
als on  an  ongoing  basis.  Call  for  info. 
•National  Artistes  Equity  Association 
P.O.  Box  28068,  Central  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20038,  (202)  628- 
9633 

Membership:  $40-$60  per  year. 
Advocacy,  lobbying,  and  referral 
group  that  works  to  improve  and 
protect  legal  rights  and  economic 
conditions  for  artists.  Newsletters, 
activity  updates,  access  to  group 
health  plan,  insurance,  and  more. 
•Northern  California  Women's 
Caucus  for  Art,  940  Dwight  Way,  #14, 
Berkeley,  CA  94710 
Membership  info:  Joan  Heller,  (510) 
704-9540.  Membership:  $17.50-$55  per 
year,  sliding  scale.  (Fees  include  fees 
for  required  membership  in  National 
WCA.)  Networking  and  support 
organization  for  women  in  the  visual 
arts.  Memtwrship  benefits  include 
monthly  and  quarterly  newsletters; 
information  regarding  opportunities 
for  exhibition,  publication,  and 
employment;  and  admittance  to 
weekly  forums  regarding  aesthetics, 
education,  and  law. 
•San  Francisco  Arts  Commission 
25  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Ste.  240,  S.F.,  CA 
94102,  554-9671 

No  membership  fee.  Publishes  free  re- 
source guides  for  visual  artists.  Send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
with  98  cents  postage  and  a  brief 
written  request  to  receive  Sources  and 
Resources  for  the  Visual  Artist,  a  direc- 
tory of  exhibition  spaces,  libraries,  and 
support  organizations;  a  list  of  free  art 
classes  in  San  Francisco;  and  an 
application  for  membership  to  their 
slide  registry.  Printed  in  1988,  Sources 


packaged  tofu,  and  for  folks  who  don't 
have  a  refrigerator,  tofu  can  be  bought 
in  single  15-cent  cakes  at  local  Viet- 
namese markets. 

So,  here's  the  recipe: 

Tomato  and  Green  Onion  Tofu 

Ingredients:  1  ton^ato,  1  bunch  green 
onions,  3-4  oz.  tofu,  salt,  black  pepper, 
and  oil.  Chicken  or  beef  can  be  used  in 
place  of  tofu  if  you  prefer. 

Directions:  Chop  vegetables.  Use  the 
whole  stem  of  the  green  onions.  Chop 
meat  if  you're  using  it.  Turn  your  hot 
plate  on  high  and  heat  about  a  table- 
spoon of  oil.  Saute  chopped  tomato 
until  it  is  about  ready  to  stew  (a  couple 
of  minutes).  Add  the  tofu  or  meal,  break- 
ing the  tofu  with  a  spoon  or  spatula.  If 
using  soft  tofu,  cook  until  it  begins  to 
dry  out  (about  five  minutes).  For  meat, 
cook  until  it  is  almost  done.  Add  the 
green  onions  and  cook  for  another  few 
nrunutes,adding salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

There  it  is:  a  meal  fit  for  a  connois- 
seur. If  you're  really  hungry  and  have  a 
pot  to  spare,  cook  up  a  little  rice  or 
couscous.  If  not,  a  little  bread  on  the 
side  w\\\  make  it  complete. 

Good  eats! 


and  Resources  contains  useful  info. 
•Visual  Art  Access 
3235  20lh  St,  S.F.,  94110 

Contact:  Michael  S.  Bell,  285-5851 
Fees  begin  at  $100  for  the  first  month 
of  services;  however,  no  one  will  be 
turned  away  for  inability  to  pay. 
Provides  self-management  counsel- 
ing and  referrals  for  visual  artists  of 
all  disciplines  and  levels.  Clients 
receive  individual  attention  to  and 
assistance  with  all  aspects  of  a 
professional  career  in  the  visual  arts. 
Scholarships  available.  Call  for  info. 

Schools.  Classes,  and  Workshops: 

•30lh  Street  Senior  Center 
225  30th  St.,  S.F.,  94121,  550-2210 
Offers  a  large  variety  of  free  arts, 
crafts,  and  music  classes,  including 
printmaking  and  quiltmaking,  to 
anyone  over  age  60.  Call  for  info. 
•  Central  City  Hospitality  House 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  S.F.,  94102,  776- 
2102 

Arts  program  for  homeless  and  low- 
income  residents  of  San  Francisco. 
CCHH  offers  free  space,  materials 
for,  and  instruction  in  painting, 
drawing,  sculpture,  pottery,  and 
silkscreening  on  a  drop-in  or  work- 
shop basis.  A  weekly  writers'  work- 
shop is  also  available.  Artists  are 
given  opporlunibes  to  exhibit, 
publish,  and  sell  work. 
•City  College  of  San  Francisco 
50  Phelan  Ave.,  S  J.,  94112 
Information:  239-3CKX),  admissions; 
239-3357.  City  College  offers  classes 
in  basic  design,  dravk^ng,  art  history, 
ceramics,  metal  arts,  oil  and  water- 
color  painting,  printmaking,  graphic 
design  and  communications,  illustra- 
tion, and  computer  art.  Financial  aid 
is  available.  Scholarships  to  four-year 
universities  are  available  once  a  two- 
year  program  at  the  college  is  com- 
pleted. Fees  are  $5  per  unit  for 
California  residents.  City  College 
provides  free  academic  counseling, 
especially  for  traditionally  disadvan- 
taged students  and  re-entry  women. 
•La  Raza  Graphics,  938  Valencia  St, 
S.F.,  CA  94110,  648-0930 
•Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868 
Mission  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94110,  821-1155 
Admissions,  2nd  Fl.;  classes,  3rd  Fl. 
•Center  for  African- American  Arts 
and  Culhire,  762  Fulton  St.,  S.F.,  CA 
94102,  92»-8546 

These  community  arts  program  offer 
free  or  inexpensive  workshops  and 
classes  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  for 
children  and  adults.  Call  for  info. 
•Rest  Stop  Support  Center 
134  Church  St,  S.F.,  94114, 621-7378 
Hours:  Sat.,  noon-5  p.m.;  Sun.,  2-7 
p.m.  Support  center  for  pwrsons 
living  with  AIDS/ ARC  or  who  are 
HIV  positive  and  their  friends, 
fan\ilies,  and  people  who  care.  Art 
classes  are  held  each  weekend  as  a 
way  to  offer  support  through  creativ- 
ity. Anyone  with  HIV  concertos  is 
welcome.  Materials  are  free. 
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Coffee  Breaks  and  Rolled  Smokes— a  Night  on  the  Wild  Side 


by  Rich  Goetz 

Anything  could  happen  between 
9  a.m.  and  5  p  nx  I  had  just  left 
the  Turk  Street  office  following 
a  meeting  with  my  associates  at  the 
Tenderloin  newspaper.  Six  p.m.  The 
weekend  was  about  to  start  in  beautiful 
San  Francisco. 

Darkness  was  descending  upon  the 
city  and  I  wasn't  in  a  rush  or  hurry  or 
starving  to  reach  a  terminal  or  a  coffee 
shop  late  in  the  evening  like  that,  so  I 
decided  to  stop  and  take  a  smoke  break 
as  the  rain  started  to  come  down  pretty 
slow. 

//  was  getting  late, 
close  to  midnight, 
and  I  was  running  wild 
in  San  Francisco. 
Running  wild  .  .  . 

The  best  place  to  stop  for  a  smoke 
would  be  the  bus  stop.  1  didn't  have  a 
regular  package  of  smokes,  instead  the 
roll  type,  so  I  rolled  myself  a  smoke  as 
the  rain  was  still  falling. 

A  figure  approached  me  through  the 
rain.  Just  like  I  thought:  If  I  didn't  have 
a  regular  smoke,  he'd  want  a  rolled 
smoke. 

I  rode  a  MUNI  train  down  to  the 
Embarcadero  Station.  The  East  Bay 
Transit  Terminal  wasn't  loo  far  from 
there,  so  I  decided  to  walk.  It  was  just 
getting  dark,  about  7  p.m.,  when  I 
opened  the  doors  to  the  terminal  and 
walked  to  the  lower  level. 

The  Traveller's  Aid  office  in  the  ter- 
minal was  open.  Sealed  outside  the 
office  was  a  small  group  of  homeless 
guys.  None  of  them  looked  so  familiar 
to  me  that  1  could  give  you  their  names. 
They  were  probably  down  there  for  the 
free  clothing  and  the  coffee  just  like  me. 

I  got  friendly  greetings  from  the 
workers:  Alex,  Ed,  Marissa,  and  Mary, 
all  of  whom  would  be  on  until  9  p.m.  So 
far  so  good.  I  could  hang  around  for  a 
coffee  break. 

It  was  just  a  routine  day  at  Traveller's 
Aid,  interviewing  homeless  people 
seeking  aid.  Oh,  yes,  in  walked  a  televi- 
sion crew.  Alex  and  Marissa  escorted 
the  TV  CTew  throughout  the  terminal  to 
interview  homeless  people  sitfing  on 
the  benches,  but  I  don't  think  they  did 
loo  well  as  it  was  late.  Only  a  few  people 
were  around. 

Pretty  late  we  finally  left  the  termi- 
nal— Marissa  and  Buck  and  me  in  a 
lovely  blue  car,  and  as  I  recall  Buck  and 
Marissa  dropped  me  off  at  Fifth  and 
Market  streets. 

It  was  getting  late,  close  to  midnight, 
and  1  was  running  wild  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Running  wild  .  .  .  maybe  I  bettor 
go  over  that  again  as  I  missed  the  shel- 
ter again. 

Down  at  Carl's  Jr.,  I  browsed  for  a 
while  over  a  coffee  and  a  few  smokes, 
but  don't  imagine  that  you  are  on  a 
picnic.  This  particular  place  always  has 


security  guards  on  hand. 

At  around  1130  p.m.  I  was  running 
short  on  the  smokes  situafion.  At  this 
time  of  night,  where  could  I  go  to  get  a 
package  of  smokes?  The  Castro  was  the 
place. 

I  took  a  train  to  the  beautiful  Castro 
Street  Station  and  then  took  the  escala- 
tor up  to  the  street.  The  Walgreen's 
store  wasn't  too  far  away  on  tx?autiful 
Castro  Street  with  all  of  its  night  spots, 
but  before  you  can  reach  the  store  you 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  greetings, 
friendly  greetings,  or  the  usual  San 
Francisco  greetings. 

After  all  it  was  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  Castro  Street  used  to 
be  popular.  Castro  Street  was  a  haven 
away  from  downtown  a  few  months 
ago,  but  not  now. 

After  I  left  Walgreen's  with  a  pack  of 
smokes,  1  checked  out  the  donul  shop  to 
see  who  was  inside,  but  just  as  I  had 
figured,  all  but  a  few  had  abandoned 
beautiful  Castro  Street. 


sersby.  I  headed  around  the  comer 
looking  for  a  place  to  take  a  coffee  break. 
As  it  was  already  2  a.m..  Hunt's 

She  was  robbed  and  beaten  at 
the  Hillsdale  Hotel  and  also  said 
she  used  to  hang  around 
with  different  rock  groups. 

Donuts  was  the  place.  So  I  got  a  cup  and 
was  looking  for  a  table,  but  it  just  so 
happened  that  there  was  this  lady,  the 
mysterious  beautiful  lady  who  had  been 
nervous  but  was  now  having  a  smoke 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Hunt's  Donuts. 
The  lady  was  sitting  next  to  the  poet  or 
writer  who  often  hangs  around  there  in 
Hunt's  Donuts,  doing  things  and  talk- 
ing about  wrifing. 

This  time,  though,  the  story  was  dif- 
ferent. Apparently  a  good  idea  was  for 
her  to  ask  me  to  sit  at  her  table.  She  wore 
pebble-sized  glasses. 

When  she  first  asked  me  to  sit  down. 


But  wait  a  minute,  let  me  tell  some- 
thing about  the  beauhful  Castro. 

Just  before  I  left  the  Castro  on  this 
beautiful  weekend  r\ight,  I  saw  that  the 
door  to  the  Elephant  Walk  club  was 
open  and  a  pianist  was  at  the  keys.  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  music,  even 
from  around  a  distant  comer,  the  back- 
ground music  of  the  city. 

You  know,  "hold  me  close  and  hold  me 
fast,  oh  that  magic  spell  you  cast . . ."  What 
was  interesting  about  the  song  was  the 
feeling  it  inspired,  that  San  Francisco 
was  sfill  a  great  city,  still  a  great  town  . 
.  .  sort  of  like  the  Blue  Bayou  and  its 
silver  moon,  only  on  Castro  Street  there 
are  no  fishing  boats. 

So  much  for  that — cut  to  t>eautiful 
Lombard  Street,  where  a  lady  was 
walking  down  the  sidewalk  looking 
nervous.  By  that  I  mean  she  was  actu- 
ally walking  in  the  street  to  avoid  pas- 
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I  thought,  "Well,  she's  got  a  full  pack- 
age of  smokes,"  but  I  was  wrong  as  the 
package  was  empty  and  a  smoke  was 
one  of  the  first  things  she  asked  me  for. 

I  had  to  roll  her  a  smoke,  and  the  guy 
or  writer  or  poet  also  wanted  one,  and 
it  wasn't  too  long  before  the  cashiers 
asked  the  woman  to  leave  the  prerr^ises. 

Well,  she  didn't  like  that  suggestion, 
and  she  asked  why  the  poet  or  writer 
could  hang  around  so  long  and  she 
could  not,  but  they  insisted  she  leave. 

She  said  I  did  her  a  favor  to  walk  out 
with  her  and  go  around  the  comer  to  an 
apartment  building.  Since  she  or  I  didn't 
really  have  a  place  to  stay  that  night,  she 
suggested  the  apartnrwnt  building.  She 
wore  a  secondhand  coal,  jeans,  and 
cowboy  boots,  and  she  never  stopped 
acting  tired  and  nervous,  or  suspicious 
either. 

The  first  thing  on  her  mind  was  a  safe 


FACTS  ABOUT  A  LANDMARK 


*  Old  San  Francisco  Landmark 
"Siepping  Into  Jue's  Is 
Stepping  Into  The 
San  Francisco  Of 
The  30'i  tL  40'i." 

•  Biggest  Hamburger 
This  Side  Of  Texas, 


•  Oldest  Waiters  This  Side  of  Medicare 
(Seriously,  Some  Of  Our  Staff 
Have  Been  With  Us  40  Years. 
Average  Years  Worked 
Is  About  20). 

*  Biggest  Plate  of 
Spagheui  This 

Side  of  Roma, 


•  Ljtc  Night  Dming 
Spot  For  The  Big 
Band  Entcilaincn 
Of  The  40s  To  Hie 
Theater  goen  Of  Today. 


PS.  Meet  You  At  Joe's  Before  Or  After  The  Show. 


SINCE  1937 
AT  144  TAYLOR 
(Near  Theater 
Row/Union  Square) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
(415)775-1877 
HOURS:  10:30  AM  To  1 :30  AM 
SEVEN  DAYS 


Free  English  Classes 

Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at 

St.  Giles  College 

One  Hallidie  PJaza 
Third  Floor 

at  Powell  Station  (corner  of  Powell 
and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop) 

(415)  788-3552 


place  to  sleep,  and  the  driveway  to  the 
apartment  building's  underground 
garage  would  be  suitable,  or  so  she  told 

mc. 

But  as  we  were  walking  down  the 
driveway,  it  didn't  look  so  good  to  me 
and  I  was  wondering  where  she  could 
have  gotten  this  beautiful  San  Fran- 
cisco idea. 

Wc  walked  down  the  ramp  to  where 
the  cars  were  parked,  and  she  was  in- 
terested in  going  to  sleep  right  away, 
but  I  decided  to  stand  up  and  take  a 
smoke.  It  was  dark  down  there,  cold 
that  cold  is,  quiet  that  quiet  isn't. 

A  few  minutes  later  carrte  the  sound 
of  a  vehicle  coming  down  the  driveway 
and  it  was  not  really  a  surprise.  By  that 
I  mean  the  typical  San  Francisco  greet- 
ing: a  patrol  car. 

The  time  was  about  three  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  there  at  the 
patrolmcni's  invitation,  and  so  we  went 
to  the  Pancake  House  which  was 
crowded  and  busy.  As  we  took  a  break 
she  told  me  her  story,  her  story,  why 
she  was  running  wild,  runr\ing  wild  in 
the  streets  of  the  Marina. 

She  said  she  was  robbed  and  beaten 
at  the  Hillsdale  Hotel  on  Sixth  Street, 
she  said,  and  also  said  she  used  to  hang 
around  with  different  rock  groups  from 
New  York  and  Mexico.  From  the  way 
she  was  talking,  one  would  think  all 
these  rock  groups  had  some  kind  of 
drug  problem. 

She  was  hanging  around  in  the 
Marina,  she  said,  to  get  away  from 
downtown,  and  where  did  she  say  she 
was  from?  Oh,  yes,  Massachusetts  or 
New  York,  take  your  pick. 

While  we  were  silting  in  the  Pancake 
House,  having  a  cup  of  coffee,  she  told 
me  she  had  had  encounters  with  the 
FBI  or  the  different  mafias  throughout 
the  United  States. 

She  dozed  off  right  there  in  the  Pan- 
cake House  and  the  very  next  thing  you 
know  a  waiter  had  to  come  and  wake 
her  up,  waking  her  by  using  her  name: 
Christine.  By  the  way,  ail  the  time  that 
we  were  there,  Christine  didn't  have 
any  smokes  and  kept  borrowing. 

Well,  you  know,  "hold  me 
close  and  hold  me  fast,  oh  that 
magic  spell  you  cast ..." 
— San  Francisco  was 
still  a  great  city, 
still  a  great  town  .  .  . 
sort  of  like  the  Blue  Bayou  and 
its  silver  moon, 
only  on  Castro  Street 
there  are  no  fishing  boats. 

At  about  5:30  in  the  morning,  we 
boarded  a  bus  for  downtown,  with  the 
sun  coming  up  on  another  beautiful 
San  Frandsco  weekend,  and  we  stopped 
off  at  Seventh  and  Market  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  A  cup  at  CaH's  Jr.,  and  a  couple 
of  smokes. 

But  once  again,  Christine  fell  asleep 
and  we  had  to  get  along.  She  just  didn't 
want  coffee  or  a  smoke.  By  that  I  mean 
she  was  mostly  interested  in  a  place 
where  you  could  sleep. 

The  story  ended  that  morning.  Al- 
though there  was  no  violence  to  this 
story,  wc  have  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  just  a  beautiful  weekend 
story  for  the  simple  reason  that  while  I 
was  running  wild,  mruiing  wild  right 
or  wrong,  something,  something  wild 
could  have  happened. 


Pelcr  Foundas 

Owner 


Fine 
Ore«k 
Cuisine 


Cocktails 

(415) 
397-2056 


#4  Embuxriidero  Center 
San  Francisco.  Ca.  94 1 1 1 
Podium  level 
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The  New  Pit 

My  place  in  the  city 

became  a  pit  yesterday  wittxxjt  my  knowing  It- 
had  not  known  I  was  In  a 
pit 

of  changing  breed  of  people  and  It 
scared  me  a  bt 

r»ot  to  freak  me— I  was 
viJr>erable— and  coinciding  ttie  part  in  tt^e  play  I  was  playing— or  was  I 
playing?  For  the  ctxaracter  started 

hurting  me  rx)w— and  acting  was  no  longer  a  dream  but  an  emotlorol 
difficiJty  I  coLid  do.  Artd  1  In  a  way 

prayed- In  a  way  because  I  don't  pray  like  rrx>st  people— 
and  the  surrounding  people  in  this  buikJlng  that  were 
new  here 

got  sudden  faces 
of  pain,  too 
unlike  mine  for 
chronic  — 

orxJ  I'd  hike  o  Ngher  step  wittKHJt  beirtg 
used. 

If  I  were 

careful  efxxjgh,  Can't  let  ttiem  lose  my  dreams- 
dreams  all  I  have— haven't  rrKxiey,  (My  friend  said  lost  week, 
'I  don't  want  any  money.*)  And  dreams 
do  carry  me  up  from  pits  of  changlrtg  breeds 
and  secL/e  me  onto  ttie  familiar 
selective 

otfier  places. 


To  Humanity 

I  was  walking  past  a  raityard  spur, 
feeling  to  mys^f  like  a  mangy  cur; 
I  felt  like  a  wolf  with  hunrxan  fu. 

i  felt  a  giovA  deep  in  my  throat, 
strike  a  h»arsh  and  discordant  note; 
wind  riff  of  rags  from  my  tote. 

An  animal  Is  growling  wfld, 
wtxjse  humanit/  exists  defiled; 
he  Is  the  man  in  every  chikj. 

I  disrespect  this  ctass  or  race, 

1  refuse  to  know  my  pkx:e; 

I  do  not  like  my  homeless  pace. 

Humanity  wtxit  do  you  kr»ow 

of  those  who  feel  harsh  v^^nds  blow? 

And  are  totel  on  earth  ttiey  stow. 


I  Remember 

I  remember 

My  grandfatt^'s  pipe  smell 
I  remember 

My  first  fbh  (ttie  reel  Jammed  and  I 
walked  it  backwards  out  of  the  water) 
Flopping  in  tt^e  golden  sun. 
I  remember 

Falling  off  my  first  bike.  Ouch! 
I  remember  ft^e  smell  of  freshly 
mown  k3wn.  an  emerokj  green, 
rich  smell. 

I  remember  ttte  rr»ower's  srr^ell  too. 
Hot,  strong. 
I  remember 

A  bonfire  on  the  beach,  a  blazing  beacon. 
I  remember 

Long  rides  In  the  country.  (Dad  gets 
Lost  on  poposel)  and  I  fell  asleep 
oinDost  everytime. 

'Malcolm  Chaddock 


•Jerry  Miley 


-Rhett  Stuart 


The  Old  Man  In  the  Lobby 

hie  sits  In  tt>e  bbby  of  the  txitel 
and  stares  out  Into  the  night 
at  the  people  possir^  by 

arxJ  he  tt^inks  about  tt^  okJ  days 
when  he  was  young 
vvtien  his  life  was  full 
of  rage  ond  glory 

and  now,  all  thaVs  left 
is  the  rage. 

■Albert  Chin 


The  Ondine 

She  will  draw  him  to  her 

like  a  weathier-cock  is  drawn  to  vArd. 

He  will  cover  hier.  Hef 

pleasure  will  be  served.  In  Ns  eyes 

pleasure.  In  hers. 

iTeaftmusicboxshell  for  sunrise 

He  will  dream  about  her  If  she  fasts  erKXjgh. 


Be  Kind  to  Yourself 

Be  kirxJ  to  yourself,  hte  says 

Be  klrxl  to  yourself. 

The  residues  of  guilt 

Still  lay  festering  In  my  mid-brain 

You  woukj  ttir* 

After  seven  yeai^  of  exorcism 

Exorclsir>g  devils  from  my  cortex 

Plucking  thiem  screaming  out 

Little  ghouls  drippirtg  v^/ith  ttie 

Blood  of  my  suffering 

You  would  think 

After  all  tfte  magnlfkrent  ctxjtzpah 

I've  developed  to  fill  ttie 

Empt/  devil  spaces 

You  woukj  tHrk 

After  ail  this  mental  surgery 

I  woJd  be  like  a  god 

Free  of  ttx3t  sNt  called  giJIt? 

Forget  it 

Just  be  klrxl  to  yourself 
You're  not  In  control  anyway. 

•Teddy  Weller 


Uttle  Woman  of  the  Street 

Wtx>  are  you  little  woman? 

with  your  travelir^ig  cart  packed 

of  yoLT  mIrxJ's  ov^  treosLres. 

nrtoving  dovi/n  thte  street  like 

a  beleaguered  tortoise,  its  home  on  Its  back. 

Where  are  you  from  little  worrxan? 
with  your  layers  of  clothies 
to  protect  you  agair^t  life's 
biting  winds  cruel  jokes  of  ottiers 
even  in  sumrrier  s  heat  of  day. 

What  do  you  speak  of  littte  woman? 
In  ttxat  foreign  tor>gue  orJy  you 
and  yoLT  pigeon  friends  urxlerstarxl 
as  you  feed  ttwn  the  bread 
ttxjt  surely  you  could  use  much  better. 

Where  are  thtey  uovj  little  wonxan? 
the  children  raised  now  gone 
friertds  once  there  row  lost 
as  you  struggle  at  each  step 
shoulders  bent  urxJer  life's  bi_rden 
like  Attos  succumbing 
wtx3t  cruel  jokes  ttie  gods 
play  each  day  at  your  expense 
keeping  thie  little  women  of  the  street 
alive  but  only  to  survive 
for  their  nearest  companions— the  pigeons. 

•Russ  Urteberger 


hearlmusicboxsheli  for  sunrise 

As  t^  touches  her,  no  kiss 
will  hofcJ  her. 

heartmusicboxshell  for  sunrise 
heartmuslctxjxsheli  for  sunrise 

Till  the  ecstasy  hKis  won  her. 

-Morsrto  Campbell 
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Open: 


Monday 

Tues/Thurs 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


7am  -  lOpm 
7am  -  1 1pm 
7am  -  12pm 
lOam  -  12pm 
lOom  -  9pm 


S71  VAN  NESS  AVfNUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAlirOflNIA  14111 
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Things  I  Uke 

A  hike  ttvu  the  forest, 
A  walk  on  thte  beach, 
A  swim  on  a  hot  day. 
Sitting  in  ttw  sun. 
Surf  fishlrig. 
Fishing  In  general, 
Reading  a  good  book, 
Eating  an  excellent  meal. 
Watching  a  good  movie, 
Women  In  tight  wNte  pants. 
Walking  my  dog, 
Blcycllr>g  on  a  rice  day. 
Enjoying  Mother  Nature. 
Talking  to  God, 
Puttir^  puzzles  togethter. 
Water  skiing, 
f^  self, 
fvty  friends, 
TtTe  smell  of  flowers. 
Enjoying  my  sobriety 
Wortdng  on  my  recovery. 

■Joseph  t^zelle 


My  Room  . .  . 

The  walls  are  white 
it  gives  great  lite 

spread  Is  also  v^ite 
It  keeps  me  warm  at  nite. 

The  atmosphere  In  my  room 
changes  like  nr^. 
tt^  rrxxxd  in  there  varies  .  .  . 
depending  on  me. 

I  spend  a  k>t  of  time 
In  my  room,  readirtg. 
sleepirtg.  thlnklr>g  alone. 
I  enjoy  this  space 
it's  my  own, 

-Duahe  Greene 


Massis  Rowers 

"At  Your 
Service" 

open  9:30am  -  7:00pm 
Closed  Tuesdays  &  Sundays 
603  Larkin  Sireel  (near  Eddy) 
(415)771-7735 


For  Someone 

Adorable  heaven 

holy  configured 
Your  te>glc  Is  himorous 
micro,  compact 
Your  fingers  on  the  keys 
taking  the  piaro's  piJse 
your  eyes  reading  the  meters 
off  a  composing  arm 
matcNr^  pressure  for  pressue 
aryj  the  depths  of  joy  are  plumbed. 
God  bless  you,  dear  one 
rrxjy  you  know  ro  kx:k 
of  the  spirit  s  treasures 
tn  a  wlrxdlng  castle 
of  processirtg  macNnes 
and  thie  wirtg's  arc. 
fvtay  you  dream  light  In  the  dork. 

■Janice  King 


Old  Jed 

There  goes  old  Jed 
or  any  oth^er  rxame 
you  call  him 

Stepping  high  over  cnseen  curtjs 
talking  to  unheard  people 
In  constant  argurrtent 
about  God  knovv^  what 

He  hurries  down 
thie  bk:>ck  and  tt»n 
back  again 
Hurries  down 
the  bkx;k 
tt^en  back  again 


Really  going  someptace  now 
Morocco.  Marrakesh,  mayt>e 
Pittsburgh,  Toledo.  Kalamazoo 
vAyo  kfx>ws 

but  Okd  Jed 

screamin'  arxd  a  shoutln' 
Itallirtg  his  arms 
like  a  flightless  bird 
still  strainirtg 
for  flight 

Always  moving  on 
going  somewt^re 
but  never  quite  arriving 
maybe  torrtorrow. 

-/Tuss  Uneberger 


EVENTS 
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calendar 


compiled  by  Mona  Linda 

Friday,  June  5: 

The  Lair:  A  play  about  an  arrogant 
dictator  and  his  personal  secretary  who 
torment  each  other  while  trapped  together 
during  a  coup  will  be  shown  through  June 
7  at  the  Asian  American  Theater,  403 
Arguello  Blvd..  Thurs.-Sal.  al  7  p.m.,  Sun. 
at  2  p.m.  The  June  7  show  will  be 
performed  in  Spanish.  Admission:  $8 
students,  $10  Thurs.  or  Sun.,  $12  Fri,  or 
Sat. 

Road  to  Nirvana:  A  black  comedy  about 
three  movie  industry  hustlers  who  are 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  leave  their 
mark  in  Hollywood  will  be  performed 
through  June  at  the  Lorraine  Hansberry 
Theatre,  Sheehan  Hotel,  620  Sutter  St,. 
Wed, -Sat,  at  8  p.m.,  Sat.  and  Sun.  at  3 
p  m.  Admission:  S15-22. 
Waiting  for  Godot:  An  Alrican-American 
interpretation  of  Samuel  Beckett's  play 
about  laith.  late,  and  (utility  will  be 
performed  through  June  27  at  EXITheatre, 
366  Eddy  St.,  Thurs.-Sat.,  8  p.m. 
Admission:  $10  Fri.  and  Sat.,  Pay  What 
You  Can  Night  Thurs. 
Festival  at  the  Lake:  The  music  and  art 
of  Southeast  Asian  Americans  will  be 
featured  at  the  Festival  at  the  Lake,  Lake 
Merrill.  Lakeside  Park,  downtown 
Oakland,  10  a.m. -6  p.m.  Will  also  be  held 
June  6  and  7.  Call  (510)  464-1061  for 
schedule  info.  Admission:  Free  for  ages  5 
and  under.  $1  ages  6-1 1.  $5  ages  12  and 
older. 

Teen  Basketball  SIgn-ups:  Registration 
(or  the  S.F.  Recreation  and  Parks  Dept.'s 
Summer  Teen  Neighborhood  Basketball 
Tournament  will  be  held  through  June  1 1 
at  the  Athletics  Office,  Kezar  Pavilion. 
Waller  and  Stanyan  sts..  Golden  Gate 
Park,  10  a.m. -6  p.m.  Call  753-7029  for 
info.  Free. 

Man  Is  a  Mirror  of  Man:  "Viet  Nam 
Veterans  Face  to  Face"  and  "Man  is  a 
Mirror  of  Man,"  photographs  of.  interviews 
with,  and  arl  by  Vietnam  veterans,  will  be 
exhibited  through  June  15  at  Lee  and 
Lees  Contemporary  Gallery,  347  Hayes 
St..  Tues.-Sat.,  noon-8  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  June  6: 

Woman  Cycles:  A  conference  about 
menopause  will  offer  opportunities  for 
participants  to  ask  questions,  speak  with 
medical  professionals,  and  learn  about 
alternative  ways  of  dealing  with 
menopause.  UCSF,  Toland  Hall,  533 
Parnassus  Ave..  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  Call 
476-5836  by  June  3  to  pre-register.  Fee: 
$5-25  sliding  scale;  no  one  will  be  turned 
away  for  lack  of  funds. 
Plnocchio  Play:  The  classic  tale  of  the 
wooden  puppet  who  longs  to  be  a  real  boy 
will  be  performed  through  June  28  at  the 
Young  Performers  Theatre.  Fort  Mason 
Ctr.,  BIdg.  C,  3rd  Fl..  Sal.  at  1  p.m..  Sun. 
at  1  and  3:30  p.m.  Admission:  $5  ages  2- 
12.  $7  ages  13  and  older. 
Exploralorlum  Dance  Films:  A  variety  of 
films  about  the  an  of  dance  will  be  shown 
every  weekend  in  June  at  the 
Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St.  Call  563- 
7337  for  schedule  and  times. 
Gay  Pride  Art:  The  Latina/o  Lesbian, 
Gay,  and  Bisexual  Organization's  visual 
and  performing  arts  exhibition  will 
celebrate  500  years  of  resistance  to 


Just  Havin'  a  Bite  While  I  Walt 

This  African-American  interpretation  ol 
Samuel  Beckett's  "Wailing  for  Godol" 
combines  the  play's  Post-War  themes 
with  contemporary  issues  surrounding 
the  African-American  community.  The 
play  will  run  through  June  27  at 
EXITheatre,  366  Eddy  St.,  Thurs.-Sat., 
8  p.m.  To  purchase  tickets  and  reserve 
seating,  calI673-3847.  Admission  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  is  $1 0.  Thursday's 
are  Pay  What  You  Can  Night, 

colonialism,  racism,  homophobia,  and 
xenophobia  through  June  30  at  the 
Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868  Mission  St. 
Call  821-1 155  for  schedule  and  admission 
fees. 

Sunday,  June  7: 

Footsteps  for  Friends:  A  three-mile 
noncompetitive  walk  will  be  held  to  benefit 
Little  Brothers  Friends  of  the  Elderly  at 
Marina  Green,  1 0  a.m.  To  register  call 
771  -7957  Registration  fee  includes  T- 
shirt,  prizes,  entertainment,  and  snacks. 
Fee:  $10. 

Older  Lesbian  Afternoon  Fun  Fest: 

Come  spend  the  afternoon  with  friends  al 
Lindley  Meadows,  across  from  Spreckels 
Lake  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  1-5  p.m.  Free. 
Visions  of  the  Floating  World:  The 
cartoon  art  of  Japan  will  be  exhibited 
through  Sept.  5  at  the  Carloon  Art 
Museum.  665  Third  St..  Wed. -Fri.,  1 1 
a.m. -5  p.m.  and  Sat.,  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  June  10: 

Asserllveness  Training  for  Women: 

Learn  skills  that  will  help  you 
communicate  with  power,  not  aggression, 
at  UCSF.  521  Parnassus  Ave..  Rm.  C130, 
noon-1  p.m.  Will  also  be  held  June  1 7  and 
24.  Fee:  $35-55  sliding  scale;  no  one  will 
be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 
Shooting  Gallery:  Sculptor  and 
conceptual  artist  Mel  Chin's  work 
addressing  racial  violence  generated  by 
America's  hostile  political  and  economic 
environment  will  be  exhibited  through 
June  27  at  Capp  Street  Project,  270  14th 
St..  Tues.-Sat,.  noon-5  p.m.  Free. 
Deformation  Transformation:  The  work 
of  artists  Flo  Wong  and  Hilda  Shum. 
exploring  their  personal  and  cultural 
histories,  will  be  exhibited  through  June 
27  at  Capp  Street  Pro)ecI,  270  14lh  St., 
Tues.-Sat..  noon-5  p.m.  Free. 
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Thursday,  June  11: 

Sex  and  the  Senior  Lesbian:  Bring  a  bag 
lunch  to  an  informal  discussion  that  will  be 
held  at  Francis  of  Assisi.  145  Guerrero  St., 
1 1  a.m.-2  p.m.  Call  626-7000  for 
resen/ations.  Donation:  $2-5. 

Friday,  June  12: 

Totoy's  Travels:  Play  about  Asian 
identity  and  sexuality  in  the  age  of  HIV  vyill 
be  performed  through  June  26  at  Theater 
Rhinoceros,  2926  16lh  St..  Fri.  and  SaL  at 
8  p.m..  Sun.  at  7  p.m.  Admission:  $5. 

Monday,  June  15: 

Juneteenth  Protest:  The  Save  Our  State 
Campaign  to  protect  health  care  for 
women  and  children  will  hold  a  protest  on 
Jun&teenth.  Call  Tekle  Menelik  at  252- 
0705  for  info.  Free. 

Wednesday,  June  17: 

Discovery  Discussion  Group:  For  older 
gay  men.  The  Jopic  "How  Far  Out  of  the 
Closet  Are  You?"  will  be  discussed  at 
Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero  St.,  2:30 
p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  June  18: 

An  Evening  with  Film  Funders;  Major 
funders  of  independent  films  and  videos 
will  hold  discussions  with  local 
independent  film  and  video  makers  June 

1 8  and  25  at  the  Film  Arts  Foundation. 
346  Ninth  St.,  2nd  Fl..  7-9  p.m.  Admission: 
$5  for  FAF,  NAATA.  and  Cine  Accion 
mj^bers;  $1 0  for  nonmembers. 

Saturday,  June  20: 

Summer  Solstice  Concert:  The 

haunting,  meditative  music  of  Sri  Chinmoy 
will  be  performed  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Geary  and  Franklin  sts.,  8  p.m. 
Free. 

Sunday,  June  21: 

Making  Waves:  San  Francisco  Music  Day 
will  be  a  free  form  jamboree  celebrating 
creativity,  harmony,  cultural  diversity,  and 
beautiful  sound,  Justin  Hermann  Plaza, 
Market  and  Embarcadero  sts..  1 1  a.m. 
Free. 

Tuesday,  June  23: 

Who  Says  I'm  Not  a  Mom?:  Lecture 
focusing  on  who  is  a  parent,  who  is  a 
family,  and  the  struggle  of  lesbians  and 
gay  men  to  gain  legal  recognition  for  their 
families  will  be  held  al  UCSF,  513 
Parnassus  Ave,.  HSW  301 ,  noon-1  p.m. 
Free. 

Thursday,  June  25: 

"Tripnology"  Revisited:  Three  one-act 
plays  about  homelessness.  crack,  and 
prejudice  will  be  performed  through  July 

19  at  the  Third  Stage  Performance  Space. 
403  Arguello  Blvd..  Thurs.-Sat.  al  7  p.m.. 
and  Sun.  at  2  p.m.  Admission:  $10  Thurs. 
or  Sun,  $12  Fri.  or  Sat. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group: 
Guest  speaker  Bradley  Ridge  will  speak 
on  family  genealogy  at  71 1  Eddy  St..  2:45 
p.m.  Free. 


Got  an  item  for  the  calendar? 
Send  the  who,  what,  where, 

when,  and  how  much  to 
The  Times  at  290  Turk  St., 
S^.,CA  94102.  It's  free! 


What's  Goin' On? 

^  ^(  ^  ^  i^c-Ct  ^ 

Schedule  of  June 

events  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center 
and  the 
Luggage  Store 

June  5-12: 

Selected  work  from  tl^e  Second 
Ar^nucl  Tenderloin  Times  Art 
Corniest  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center,  A  recep- 
tion and  owards  ceremony  for 
the  artists  will  be  held  Friday. 
June  5.6-8  p.m.  Free. 
i> 

Saturday,  June  6-7: 

Dominique  ond  Selene  will 
presento  dance  performance 
at  the  Luggage  Store,  8  p.m. 
Suggested  donation:  $3. 

Monday.  June  15: 

The  509  Film  Society,  with 
special  guests  Merchontsof  the 
New  Bizarre,  will  meet  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center.  Doors 
open  at  7  p.m. ,  show  begins  at 
7:30.  Suggested  donation:  $3 

Friday,  June  19: 

Mahal— featuring  Deo  and  Eve 
singing  folk  and  ballads  in 
Portuguese. Tagalog,  Spanish, 
and  English— will  perform  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center,  6  p.m. 
Suggested  donation:  S5. 
i> 

Saturday,  June  20: 

A  jazz  bond  with  o  punk 
attitude,  the  Brown  Fellinis  will 
perform  ot  the  Luggage  Store. 
8p.m.  Suggested  donation:  $5. 
i> 

June21-July  21: 

'Collection  of  Furniture  Works,' 
a  group  furniture  show,  and  a 
video  installation  by  Suzanne 
St.  John  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Luggage  Store,  A  reception  for 
the  artists  will  be  held  Sunday. 
June  21, 3-5  p.m.  Free. 
•Ct 

Thursday,  June  26: 

The  acoustic  and  vocal  sounds 
of  duet  Kim  Kadoto  and 
Gretchen  Hill  will  be  featured 
ot  the  509  Cultural  Center. 
Doors  open  at  8  p.m..  show 
storts  at  8:30.  Suggested 
donation:  S3, 

Call 346-1308  forinfo 
about  July  events 

509  Cultural  Center 
509  Ellis  St. 

Luggage  Store 
1007  Market  St. 


CAFE 


AMORE 


Gourmet  Food  418  Larkin  Street 

J27  Breakfast-Lunch-Espresso  928-6955 

CATERING  (near  Golden  Ga>e  Ave.) 


Take  $1.00  off  Lunch 
with  this  coupor\.    (expires  Aug.  31, 1992)  ^ 


^6  <5&M^y 


4^r^H:  7'»^/%-ti  ~\^rf\ 
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Giup  Tr^  Em  Phat  Trien  Nang  Khieu  Ngh^  Thuat  Tai  3  Dia  Diem 
Trong  Vung  Tenderloin 


bcii  cOa  Gia  Hy  Chung 
Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngil 

Vai  linh  ih^n  say  me  nghe 
thual,mot  so  gi^ng  vicn  da  t^n 
linh  giup  nhicu  trd  cm  vung 
Tenderloin  kh^m  phd  nghc  thuat  va 
bict  c^ch  phat  Iricn  dc  sing  lao  ciia 
minh.  Tai  day  c5c  cm  c6  the  sang  t5c 
nghc  thuat  cac dia  diem  nha  Ihcf  Glide 
Church,  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 
va  cong  viOn  Bocddckor  Park.  Cic  em 
on  ao  kdo  nhnu  qua  hanh  lang  chat  hep 
trcn  lau  hai  nha  thd  Glide  Church,  mpt 
em  la  16n:  "T6i  muon  ve."  Va  ngay  sau 
do,  cm  Walt  Wilkcrson  m6i  3  tuoi  da  ha 
hai  tay  mum  mlm  trcn  mpt  cai  ban  6 
Glide  Education  Center. 

CLia  Walt  la  Darlena  Wilkcrson. 
Darlena  chuan  bi  c^cdung  cu  can  thiet 
cho  I6p  vc.  Co  da  tinh  nguyOn  giup 
Glide  Education  Center  til  hai  th^ng 
nay.  d)  cuoi  can  phong  rpng  c6 
Darlena  giup  cic  em  lii  2  den  8  tuoi  tap 
hpc  vc  cac  hinh  thiJc  nghO  thuat  khac 
nhau.  Co  noi:  'Toi  ycu  nghc  thuat.  Toi 
mu6n  giup  c^c  em  kh5m  ph4  tai  nSng 
nghe  thuat  cua  chiing.Toi  khong  bit 
rhung  lam  gi  ci.  Toi  chi  giupgpi  y  cho 
cliiing." 

Ea  Joyce  Hayes,  Gi^m  doc  chi/omg 
trinh  cija  Glide  Education  Center  ph^t 
bicu:  "Co  mpt  so  em  6  day  rat  tai.  Khi 
belt  dau  khai  giting  khoa  luc  cA  nguyOt 
chung  toi  CO  tim  nhilngsi/la  ticm  tang 
trong  cic  tr6  n^y.  Rat  tiec  la  cic  tr^ 
nghco  kh6ng  bao  gicr  thau  tript  diipc 


tiem  nang  cua  chung,  chl  vi  hoSc  khong 
CO  nhan  s\i  hoac  khong  c6  quy  (de  mua 
dung  cu  va  tiep  ligu  nghe  thuat,  vi  dit 
ticn)  de  giup  phM  hi^n  tai  nang."  Muc 
tieu  cila  chu'cmg  trinh  la  giup  tr^  em 
kham  pha  nhiJng  gi  m^i  md  qua  nghe 
thuat. 

Moi  I6rp  CO  t\S  8  den  10  em.  Gid  hpc 
thco  chi/orng  trinh  moi  Chii  Nhat  tC/ 
1 1 :30  am  den  1 :00  pm,  ThOf  Ba  tii  4:30 
pm  den  6:00  pm  va  Thuf  Siu  tit  4  d^n  6 
gid  chicu. 

The  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 

Doc  theo  ti/6ng  ciia  The  Tenderloin 
Recreation  Center  (V  so  133  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  c6  phd  bi^n  c4c  thanh  quci  ngh^ 
thuat  cija  cic  ems^ng  tao.  Hau  het  la  c&i 
rip  v6fi  nhau.  Trong  do  c6  hinh  cda  cic 
den  chua  c6  xi/a  6  Me  tay  ca  va  Dong 
Nam  A  Chau,  cic  phu  nuT  gat  mua  6 
Viet  Nam,  binh  si  Khmer  D6  cung  mOt 
It  tranh  sach  va  hinh  inh  ciia  c^c  em. 
Gi^o  vi6n  Mark  Knego,  day  tdng  hgrp 
diadLf,lichsL^va  nghp  thuat  noi:  "Nhi?ng 
hinh  inh  nay  cot  y  giup  tr^  em  hpc  hieu 
van  hoa  ciia  chung  va  cic  van  hoa  kh4c. 
Do  la  mpt  c^ch  hpc  biet  ve  th^  gi6i." 

Tr6emtu6l5den  12  dung  but  mau  td 
len  cac  hinh  da  chup  ,  cit  va  gh(5p  d4n 
trcn  mpt  tdgiay  16n.Sandu'(7cdungde 
ve  Icn  c5c  ch6  tr6ng  hay  td  lam  noi  bat 
mau.  M6i  12  tuoi,  em  gii  Gladys  An- 
gulo  noi:  'Toi  thi'ch  nghe  thu^t.  T6i  c6 
the  ph^t  bieu  tam  ti/  qua  nghc  thu^it." 
Mpt  biJfc  hpa  cua  em,  tSi  trifu  tii^ng, 
toan  mau  den  va  xanh  (c^y)  ma  em  noi 
do  la  bieu  10  nhiing  cim  nghi  vui  ciia 


Nhac  Hoi  Trinh  Dien  VuDieu 
va  Nhac  Dong  Nam  A 


tin  oia  David  Roche 
Joe  Tr5n  chuyen  ngif 

Nam  nay,  v6i  chu  de  "Local  Cul- 
tures: Living  Traditions  of  Southeast 
Asian  Americans"  (Van  hoa  dia  phifcmg: 
Truy&n  thcSng  song  dpng  c6a  ngi/cf i  My 
goc  Dong  Nam  A)  scdi/iic  trinh  dien  tai 
daihpi  tdchufctrpngkhu  vi/ccong  vi^n 


Phoio  Charles  Kennafd 

Bounxeung  Synanonh  (Ir^i)  va  Tongsay  Hanomane  (phii)  s5 
irinh  dien  vu,  nhac  Lao  trong  Nhac  lipi  Van  H6a  Dong  Nam  A  tai 
cong  vicn  ben  ho  Mcrril  6  Oakland  vao  cic  ngay  5, 6  va  7  thing 
6,  1992. 

Bounxeung  Synanonh  (L)  and  Tongsay  Hanomane  (R)  are 
scheduled  to  perform  Lao  dance  and  music  at  Oakland's 
Festival  at  the  Lake,  which  Is  scheduled  for  June  5-7. 


Lakeside  Parkcanh  h6  Merrit60akland 
trong  cic  ngay  5, 6,  va  7  thAng  6  tif  10 
gid  sdng  den  6  gicf  chieu.  Muc  di'ch 
nham  gudng  bi  ca  ngpfi  cAc  danh  tki , 
nghe  SI  trong  cic  nganh  t§n,  cd  nhgc, 
dan  ca  ,  truyen  Ihong  ma  Idp  ngUdi  di 
dan  ty  nan,  trong  15  nam  qua,  da  hpi 
nhap  vap  Hi^p  chiing  qu6c.  Hp  da  den 


tifVict,Midn,Lap,Thii 
va  Phi.  V6  vap  cxia  $5, 
tuoi  12  irdr  len  va  $1 
cho  tr(J  em  6  den  11 
tuoi. 

CHUONG  TRlNH 
COA  ba  NGAY  5,  6, 
va  7  Thing  6,  1992 
10:30am  -Muavakicu 
Mien,    mua  kiem 
Khmu-Vong 
Dounagchai 
11:30  am  -  Nhac  Thai 
Ian  dipu  chua  Wat 
Mongkolratanaram  - 
Pantip  Thienhao 
Gicim  d6c  di^u  khien 
12:15  am  -NhacVi^t- 
Ngoc  Lam  vh  Qu$ 
Lam:  Dan  tranh 
Phifang  Dzung  CAi 
Ii/cmg 

BCii  hilu  Nhuft  Dan 
bau 

12:45  pm  -  Nhac 
Hmong  do  c4c  danh  ca 
Ying  Her  va  Ma  Vang 
Cling  v6ic4c  ngh$ 
SI  Kao  Vang,  Ge  Xiong 
va  Vang  Peng  Yang. 
1:30pm  -Haranistas 
de  Manila  do  Tan 
Family  trinh  di§n 
2:30  pm  -NhacCam- 
phu-chia:The  Apsara 
do  Sam-ang  vh  Chan 


em.  Dang  hpc  \(rp  7  6 
tr\/6ng  Everett  Middle 
School,  Angulo  noi  cm 
thich  tranh  Picasso  va 
mpng  trd  thanh  mpt 
hpa  SI  khi  em  16n  I6n. 
Trung  tam  nay  ti/ngco 
cac  chi/crng  trinh  hoi 
hpachociccm  vati/ng 
phuc  vu  dia  phi/crng 
hom  7  nam  ri/ai  qua. 
L6p  hpc  m6  cda  moi 
ThijfS^u  tif4dcn6gid 
chi&u. 

Ngh&  thuat  6  C6ng 
vifen  Boeddeker. 
ParkLinda  Revel  va 
Regina  Cerulli  la  hai 
giio  vicn  hpi  hpa 
thupc  chifong  trinh 
Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center 
(BAWRC)  BAWRC  h6 
tT(7  nhi&u  chi/cmg  trinh 
nghc  thuat  hpi  hpa 
gom  509  Cultural 
Center  6  509  Ellis.  M6 
cCia  moi  Thuf  Hai  tif 
3:45  pmdcn4:45  pm,6 
Cong  vicn  Boeddeker 
Park  (goc  Eddy  va 
Jones),  m6  cii'a  moi 
ThUr  Hai  tii"  5  pm  den  6 
pm.ChUcmg  trinh  hoat 
dpng  lien  luc  suot  5 
nam  qua.  M5i  l^p  cp  ttf  8  den  20  em 
tham  gia. 

Tuy  Ihep  tupi  cua  cic  em  hpc  sinh, 
mpt  so  cic  muc  trong  chu'CTng  trinh  gom 


Phoio.  Phil  Head 

ThiJ  Hai  visa  qua,  cm  gai  nay  cung  hpc  nghe  thuat  v6i  cic  em 
khic  tai  509  Cultural  Center  dUang  Ellis. 
This  girl  Joined  about  a  dozen  other  children  In  creating  art 
at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  on  a  recent  Monday 
afternoon. 


tam  t4^  d^n  go  de  tao  hinh,  ve  tranh, 
ghdp  hinh  inh,  lam  uO  trang.  Hau  het 
dung  cu  va  tiep  lieu  d&u  do  Ceic  nha  hio 
t^m  cung  iJng.  Mu5n  ling  hO  xin  gpi 
474-2400. 


Moly  Sam  trinh  dien.  -  Via  di$u  hoang 

cung  Cam-phu-chia. 

3:30  pm    -Ban  vu  Frcsnp  Lap  Lam  dp 

c5c  ngh^  SI  Kiothong  Manisane  va 

Bounxeung  S^anonh. 

4:30  pm    -  Trmh  dien  vu  di^u  Phi  Kul- 


intang  do  Danongan  Kaalanduyan 
5:30  p.m.  -  BannhacCambodian  Ameri- 
can trinh  dien  Preah  Pisnukar 

(Muon  them  chi  tiet  xin  dien  thoai 
510-464-1061) 


Mot  Tiiang  Lai  Vai  Nhieu  Hijfa 
Hen  Tren  Difdng  Eddy 


tiep  theo  trang  30 

day."  Tiem  Albatross  hoat  dpng  da  27 
nam  va  ong  Wilkinson  lam  chii  no  15 
nam.  Tuy  nhicn,  thdi  gian  gan  day  vi 
kinh  te  xuong  doc  va  so  ngi/cJi  dpc  sach 
gielm  sut,  cungnhi/ tOi  pham  va  ngheo 
nan  oia  Tenderloin  da  phan  nao  inh 
hl^6ng  den  tipm  Albatross.  Cng  Wlkin- 
son  tiep:  "Hipn  nay,  nhCifng  ngu'di  song 
tai  day  khdng  c6  ticn  dc  mua  s^m  chi 
dijngtaicho.Con  aikh6ngsong6vung 
nciy  thi  lai  khong  muon  tdri  day.  Can 
ph4i  cd  gi  thay  doi." 

Ngoai  rap  h^t  va  tiem  s^ch,  cic  nha 
phac  hpa  kc  hoach  cung  mucin  c6  mpt 
quan  ca  phe  16  thicn,  mpt  ti^m  b^n  dia 
nhac  cu,  mpt  ticm  chup  hinh,  mpt  ch5 
qudng  cdo  thu'cmg  mai.  Mpi  khia  canh 
t6  v^  lac  quan,  hy  vpng  cho  khu  s6 100 
Eddy. 

Cct  cau  The  Tenderloin  Neighbor- 
hppd  Development  Corporation,  quin 


tri  bat  dOng  sin  Franciscan  Towers  va 
Ritz  Hotel  dang  cho  tan  trang  c^c  cct  s<ir 
viia  ke.  Tiem  181  Club,  trU6c  lifng  la 
lai  vang  di/pc  nhieu  khdch  i/a 


nCTi 


chupng,  v6i  nhac  jazz  song,  d§  lifng 
d6ngCL^a  tLf3  nam  nay,  lai  dang  hoi  sinh 
va  s^p  md  cila  lai  difdi  cd  ciia  mpt  chii 
nhan  m6i.  Them  vao  d6,mOl  tiem  "tim 
xam"  dang  chuan  bj  khai  tn/omg  6  goc 
Eddy  doi  dien  v6ri  quin  an  Viet  Nam 
101  hieng  dang  hoat  dOng. 


mAt  ch6 

19/03/92 

Ch6  diic,  ten  Shih-Tzu,  nang  131  lbs 
Den  tr^n^  -  Mfim  &Tai  den.  Minh 
trdng  tuyen. 

Duoi  khoang  den.  Long  ddi  cd  the  da 
bi  x6n. 

Nghe  tin  bi  ban  cho  ngu'6i  A  chau. 
Kho  ch6  la  mpt  phe  nhan  cao  nie'i. 

TRONG  THLT^NG  $500 
Di^n  thoai:  567-5123 


$50  REWARD 

Thong  Due  Nguyen 

of  Energy  Saving  Techniques 

contact  Andy  Harris 
415  391  5788 
Am  starting  Tours 
of  Vietnam 


LC3P  ANH  VAN  MifrJ  PHf 

NhCfng  Idrp  hpc  chi^u 
toi.  It  hpc  vien. 
St.  Giles  College 
1  Hall'die  Plaza,  Lau  3, 

San  Francisco 
(K^  ben  ti?m  The  Gap) 
G^n  b^n  xe  di^n  Powell 
(G<5c  diidng  Powell  va  Market) 
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Cac  Thiiang  Vu  Dong  Nam  A 
Bien  Doi  Bo  Mat  Khu  Tenderloin 


bcki  aia  Joe  Tr5n  vck  Julie  Scheff 

CiSch  day  11  nam,  khi  mai 
tiOmTanTinh,gdcdi/dng  Eddy 
va  Leavenworth,  chu  nhan 
Trinh  Nghla  va  gia  dinh  ph^i  Ian  Ipi 
xuongphoTaumua  ihi/cpham.Chuycn 
nang  ti/ bao  gao  25Ibs,  den  thung  nUofc 
m^m,  xi/ang,  thil,  cho  l6i  gia  vi,  muoi, 
tidu,  y.i  vc  Tenderloin.  Ong  Trinh  ndi: 
"Luc  do  khong  c6  chgr  bin  thi/c  pham  A 
dong  6  Tenderloin."  Ong  la  mOt  trong 
nhiJng  ngU^i  ly  nan  D6ng  Nam  A  dau 
ticn  xx\6  tiem  lam  an  trong  vung  Ten- 
derloin dUg-c  coi  la  noi  ai  cung  lac  dau 
khi  nghc  noi  Ifiri.  "Chung  toi  khong  c6 
xe.  Dt^i  xc  buyt  mat  nhicu  ihi  gid."  Vi 
the  CO  Ian  phAi  loi  bp  Mi  pho  Tau. 

Nhicu  thu'ang  vu  kicu  ong  Trinh 
Nghia  Ian  Iifg-t  mpc  theo  diidng  Larkin 
va  Ellis  da  thu'csi/giupbicn  doi  bo  mat 
cia  Tenderloin.  Tru'ac  kia,  noi  day  tap 
trungnhicu  bar  nTgai,  ticm  cam  do,  h'inh 
inh  khicu  dam,  nay  dUpc  thay  the  bdi 
c^c  thi^ong  vu  m6i  dang  da  ph^t  trien. 
Trong  thcfi  gian  7  nam  tiTl  982  den  1989, 
thong  kc  cho  biet  c^c  bar  n/gru  b  Ten- 
derloin giim  xuong  32  phan  tram,  tiem 
dam  bop,  t^m  hoi  va  hinh  inh  khicu 
damgi5m41  phan  tram,  cancuT  theo  tai 
lipu  Tcnderlom  2000  Report  cua  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
du"oc  an  hanh  pho  bien  1992. 

Ricng  cpng  dong  Dong  Nam  A  da 
gop  phan  m6  125  thi/ong  vu  tai  day. 
Hau  het  la  c^c  ti^m  an  vao  thap  nicn  80. 
NhUng  gan  day  c6  cic  tiem  kMc  ra  d6i 
gom  h6t  toe,  lam  mong  tay,  kim  hoan, 
s^a  xe  hoi  va  gan  day  nhat  c6  c^c  dich 
vu  du  iich  chuyen  ve  khu  viic  Dong 
Nam  A,  tiem  s^ch  b^o,  may  quan 
4o, video,  an  loat-Giim  DocTrungTam 
Dinh  Q\i  Dong  Nam  A,  6ng  Vu  Dure 
VUgmg  udc  do^n  cic  dich  vu  noi  tren 
moi  nam  dem  lai  mpt  so  thi/cmg  vu 
chuc  trieu  My  kim.  Bck  con  tr^i  qua  mpt 


thcTi  ky  gpi  la  lam  an  kham  kha  trong 
thap  nidn  80.  NhUng  hien  tai,  kinh  t^ 
xuong  doc  noi  chung,  them  nan  tpi  eic, 
XI  ke,  bat  an  ngoai  di/cfng,  pho  do  da 
anh  hi/dnng  bat  Ipi  den  gi6i  lam  an  tai 
Tenderloin. 

Ong  Huynh  Thien,  chii  ti^m  s^ch 
Mo  Lang  va  tuan  bao  Mo  ndi;  "Toi  biet 
CO  nhilng  nghiep  vu  da  thua  thict  Cci  30 
phan  tram  lai  tiJc  tron^  6  thiSng  vi/a 
qua."  Theo  ong,  ly  do  chinh  dem  lai  hau 
qda  do  la  kinh  tc  xuong  doc  va  t^i  ^c  ian 
tda  df  Tenderloin.  Ong  Vu  DuTc  Vifpng 
cho  biet  them.  Cic  thifong  vu  nhd  ciing 
la  loi  thoat  ciia  quy  dao  trg  cap  xa  hpi 
ma  it  nhieu  ngifdi  ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A 
da  trii  qua.  Cung  theo  ong  Vi/pTig,  hien 
CO  2,469  ba  con  ty  nan  (Viet,  Mien, Lao) 
b 

San  Francisco  dang  hififng  trgr  cap  chmh 
ph\i,  di^di  hinh  thiifc  nay  hay  hlnh  thiifc 
khac.  Theo  tict  16  cua  Bo  xa  hpi,  nhiifng 
khd  khan  kinh  te  hien  tai  la  chi/dTig 
ngai  de  ba  con  lam  an  .  Va  loi  Ihoat  ndi 
tren  trdf  ncn  nhd  hep  hon.  Ong  VUpng 
ndi:  "Vai  nam  tn/dc  lam  an  cd  v^  vufng 
chai  va  it  cd  tiem  mdn  mpc  len."  Trung 
Tarn  Dinh  Cif  Dong  Nam  A  giup  cd  van 
ky  thuat  va  cho  vay  von  giupcac  thifonng 
vu  nhd  cua  ngUcti  ty  nan  lam  chii.Ong 
Vi/gngcung  li/u  y  !a  cic  thifong  vu  cija 
chu  nhan  Dong  Nam  A  tai  day  da  hoat 
dong  trung  binh  3  nam  va  "c^c  tiem  cij 
da  triiqua  it  nhieu  giaidoan  khd  khan." 

Kinh  te  v(5ri  it  chanh  tri 

Td  ra  phan  nao  cd  inh  hi/dng  tdi 
kinh  te  trong  vung  Tenderloin,  c^c 
Ihu'cmggia  ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A  tai  day 
coi  nhu"  khong  may  lien  he  ch^nh  tri  hay 
tdchiJc  do^n  the.  Motchii  nh^nqudnca 
phe  dUdfng  Hyde,  xin  du"pc  dau  ten,  da 
phat  bieu:  "0  day  loi  ching  he  thay  to 
chijfc  cpng  dong  gi  ci."  Trong  1 1  ngUdi 
khac  dupe  hdi  y  kien  ve  cpng  dong 
cung  don^  y  nhi^  the. 

CiAi  thich  ly  do  eic  thu"ong  gia  thieu 
sinh  hoal  ch^nh  tri  ong  Vi^<7ng  ndi;  "cic 


Thiiang  Xa  Mai  Tren  Khu  Pho 
Eddy  Trong  Vung  Tenderloin 


ciia  Katie  Galloway 
Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngi? 

Thang  Cicng  1993,  thdi  diem  ba 
con  sc  ehijfng  kien  nhufng  thay 
doi  cua  bo  mat  pho  xi  khu  100 
di/dng  Eddy.  Ch6  tham  nhilng  hang  an 
trang  tn  nghe  thuat,  la  ea  noi  quan  ca 
phe  lo  thien,  hoac  l^ng  v5ng  trong  mpt 
tiemsich  hapdanvdi  nhicu  do  c6  Sau 
do  thu'(ifng  thufe  mpt  vd  kich  linh  dpng 
trong  mot  hi  vign  ke  ben.  Do  quy  lien 
bang  tai  trp,  dii  ^n  tan  trang  dUpc  id 
hpp  Chinese  Community  Housing 
Corporation  (CCHC)  phoi  hp'p  thiic 
hipn,  mpt  cocau  phat  trien  bat  vu  \q\  tao 
bien  nha  d  va  ca  sd  thue  miidn  thifoTig 
mai  vL/a  tui  ticn  cho  mpt  so  ngUdi. 


TIN  VIETNAM 


Dcing  vi^n  giAm  siJt 

Theo  tin  cac  bao  m6i  tiet  Ip,  Cdng 
ding  Viet  Nam  dang  xuong  doc  vi  so 
ding  vicn  md^i  giim  siit.  Cac  lanh  tu 
ding  dang  nhufc  dau.  Theo  bio  Nhan 
Dan  cho  biet,  khong  bao  lau  trUdc  cic 
bien  cd  Dong  Au  va  sif  sup  dd  cua  Lien 
Bang  So  Vict,  cd  30  phan  Iram  thanh 
nicn  trong  gidi  ky  nghe  muon  nhap 
ding.  Hien  nay  t^^  le  dd  tut  xuong  15 
phan  tram.  Theo  chieu  hi/dTig  dd,  idp 
tr6  tronggidi  sinh  vicn,  tn' thu*c  va  quan 
nhan  cung  dong  loat  khong  thich  nhgp 
ding. 


Cic  dieu  h(7p  vien  ciia  "Eddy  Street 
Marketplace"  chu  trpng  nhim  vao  cic 
IhUcmg  vu  thi/c  pham  cung  nhU"  dich 
vu  cd  tinh  each  nghO  thuat  de  cho  thue 
cho  lam  an.  NhU  the  se  dap  Ofng  nguyen 
vpng  va  dat  cic  muc  tieu  chmh  yeu  cija 
kehoach  nhamduy  tn  siiphil  trien  van 
hda  va  sic  tpc  ciia  khu  viic  Tenderloin. 
Mpt  trong  cic  muc  ticu  chinh  ni^a  ciia 
ke  hoach  la  van  dpng  phit  trien  kinh  te 
tren  diTdng  Eddy  bang  cich  giiip  co  hpi 
lap  cdng  an  vi^c  lam  va  gia  tang  dich  vu 
phuc  vu  ba  con  ci/  dan  dia  phu'ong. 

Chung  ci/  thUcmg  mai  vdi  8,000  bp 
vudng  se  cd  bp  mat  trang  tri  bdi  man 
tiem,  bing  hieu,  cd  xi  va  mpt  cdng  vdng 
cung  dan  vao  m^l  khuon  vidn,  ti^m 
hieu  va  hi  vi^n.  Than  chii  hien  tai  cua 


Nan  tham  nhung 

Tuan  bao  "Great  Solidarity"  is  Ha  npi 
trong  so  mdi  day  da  len  tieng  bio  dOng 
ve  nan  tham  nhung  gia  tang  (V  Viet 
Nam.  Nd  inh  hu"dmg  lam  giim  tin  tifdmg 
ncri  quan  chiing  doi  vdi  chinh  quy&n, 
he  thong  xa  hpi,  va  lim  ihdi  chi  tat  ci 
nhang  ai  cd  tinh  than  tam  t6i  dat 
ni/6c.  Theo  tin  cua  thdng  tan  Reuters 
dinh  di  hom  7  thing  5  viTa  qua  tiet  10 
cic  vu  Chan  x^t  difdng  khong  chl  thi  va 
thu  mpt  sd  thue  dac  biet  do  mOl  sd  nha 
sd  thifc  hien  la  dien  hinh  ciia  t^  doan 
tham  nhung  hiOn  t^i. 


ngUcJi  lam  an  bi  rang 
bupc  moi  ngay  tCf  12 
den  14  gid.  Ong  cho 
biet  la  neu  cic  thUcmg 
gia  biet  la  to,  than 
phicn  thi  cung  cd  the 
yeu  cau  chinh  quycn 
cii  ticn  cac  lanh  viic 
nhif  gia  tang  cinh  sit 
tuan  hanh  vung  Ten- 
derloin, cho  them  gid 
dau  xc  theo  dong  h&. 
Ong  VLfpng  ndi:" 
Khichhangcungnhif 
chu  hem  dcu  bi  giay 
phat  xc  lien  mien. 
Thanh  pho  ip  dung 
bien  phip  dau  xc  cd 
mpt  gid  tni  khong  the 
nao  mua  bin  kip.  " 
Ong  cdn  tiep:  "Cic 
thu'ang  gia  cung  cd 
the  tranh  dau  cho  van 
de  kicm  soil  gi'a 
mUdn  nha  pho  va 
di/dng  xi  sach  sc 
hon." 

Ong  Trinh  chd 
quin  an  Tan  Tinh  ndi: 
'Toi  khong  biet  lieu 
thanh  pho  cd  muon 
giup  khdng?"  Tai  sao 
de  cho  biet  bao  gai 
diem  va  ngi/di  bin  xi  ke  lang  thang 
quanh  day?  Hoi  hop  hoai  vdi  ba  con  loi 
xdm  va  gidi  chufc  thanh  pho.  Nhi/ng  chi 
ndi  va  ndi  hoai,  roi  hOfa  sudng.  Changed 
hanh  dong  gi  ci." 

Ong  thanh  tra  Tom  Gerard  cuaToin 
bai  tni  bang  ding  thupcs<ircinh  sat  San 
Francisco  cho  biet  cac  thUcmg  gia  cung 
trii  qua  mpt  sd  tn^dng  hpp  16  t6  bi  phi 
did,,  dap  kinh  va  mot  it  nan  nhan  bi 
bang  Anh  Miidi  hoi  tham. 

Thi/ang  gia  chu  du 

Md  tiem  Tan  Tinh  la  Ian  thOf  ba  ong 
Trinh  lam  lai  cupcddi  vdi  hai  tay  tring. 
TrUdc  ngay  hp  Mao  chicm  toan  dai  luc 
Trung  qudc  ong  sinh  song  d  Hoa  luc. 
Mao  cam  quycn  ong  lanh  nan  qua  Bic 
Viet.  Qudc  Cpng  chia  doi  Viet  Nam, 
ong  di  ci/  vao  Nam  vI  tuycn  17.  Mien 
Nam  bi  cong  sin  chicm,  ong  lai  vUprt 


"Pnoio  Phil  Head 

Chu  nhan  va  dau  bcp  la  mot.  Ong  Trinh  NghTa  dang  chion  xao 
trong  bop  nha  hang  Tan  Tinh  gdc  Eddy  va  Leavenworth. 

bien.  Gia  dinh  ong  song  nhd  trprcap  xa 
hpi  trong  may  nam  dau  khi  mdi  den 
My.Phii  lam  vice  lao  nhoc,  nha  hang, 
riidi  chcn  tri/dc  khi  cd  co  hdi  md  tiem 
Tan  Tinh. 

Thap  nien  tri/dc  day  cic  thifong  vu 
x\\\\i  Tan  Tinh  da  md  cifa  nhd  gia  dinh 
chung  sufc  ddng  gdp  gay  von  va  lam 
vice  dai  ngay  ci  15  gid  lien  tuc.  Theo 
thdng  kecua  NOMPC  tict  Id  vc  doanh 
nghicp  nam  1991  cho  biet  cac  nghiep 
vu  do  ba  con  Ddng  Nam  A  lam  chi!i  deu 
K\i lap,  khdng  nhd  den  thanh  phd,  ngan 
hang  hay  doan  the  cho  mifpnn  von  kinh 
doanh. 

Ong  chu  Tan  Tinh  ndi:  "Chung  tdi 
den  day  vdi  tay  khdng.  Sau  nhiJng  nam 
can  cu  lam  vice,  chiing  tdi  cd  tiem  va 
phd  cho  miidn.  Lam  giau  tai  day  khdng 
the  di/pc.  Nhifng  de  song  chi  can  lam 
vice  chuyen  can." 


MohinhthUang  xa  Eddy  Street  Marketplace  mi  ChincseCommunity  HousingCorporation 
tinh  xay  cat  d  khu  so  100  di/dng  Eddy. 

A  sketch  oi  the  proposed  design  lor  Eddy  Street  Marketplace. 

va  hicu  sich  Albatross  Book  Store  hi^n 
dang  tpa  lac  trong  cao  dc  nay  roi.  Chu 


Eddy  Street  Marketplace  la  EXlTheatrc 
ma  cic  thanh  vicn  cua  hp  dang  van 
dpng  gay  quy  do  md  mpt  rap  hit  thiif  hai 
(rap  hit  hien  tai  ciia  hp  hien  d366  Eddy) 


K^t  in  lu§tSLfv£l  thi  SI 

Ngay  14  thing  5  v£/a  qua,  tda  in 
thanh  phd  Hd  chi' Minh  da  kctinluatsU 
Doan  thanh  Licm  12  nam  tu  va  thi  sf 
Nguyen  Tn  8  nam  vc  tdi  tuycn  Iruyen 
chdngchu  nghfa  xa  hdi.  Bio Giii  Phong 
loan  tii  la  luat  si/  Licm  bi  bit  tCnhing  tiT 
1990,  dng  tCfng  lam  cd  van  cho  cic  xi 
nghiep  ngoai  c|udc  va  bi  Icn  in  vi  tCTng 
len  tidng  chi'  tnch  xa  hpi  chu  nghla.Thi 
si  Tn  bi  bupc  lOi  phin  dpng. 

Thuyin  nhSn  xiu  sau  ba  ngay 
tuy^t  thUc 

Trong  nam  ngay  dau  luyetthycphin 


tiem  sach  Albatross,  dng  Rick  Wilkin- 
son ndi:  "Chung  tdi  tifng  lam  an  khi  d 
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doi  thda  hiep  ciia  Anh  v(n  Viet  cpng 
ddng  y  hdi  hi/ang  cic  thuyen  nhin  ve 
Vict  Nam  da  cd  5  ngUdi  phii  vao  benh 
vicn.  Nhufng  ngiidi  nay  thupc  sd  60 
thuyen  nhan  bi  liet  vao  sd  hdi  hu'cmg. 
Ho  da  khdi  sii  tuyet  thyc  phin  ddi  tLf 
hdm21  things.  Dem  21  thing 5,  trong 
trai  Tai-A-Chau  khoing  300  thuy&n 
nhan  da  bao  ddng  sau  vu  4  ngi/di  bi 
cinh  sit  bit  vi  say  ri/poi.  Cung  trong 
ngay  dd,  tai  cic  trai  khic  hang  ngan 
thuy&n  nhan  da  xuong  di/dng,  mpt 
cupc  bieu  tinh  idn  nhat  ke  tiS  sau  thda 
hiep  ndi  trCn. 

Theo  bio  Indochina  Digest,  sd  ngay  22 
things,  1992 
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^mdtrioin  Art  Contest  fH^onoraSCe  Mention 


For  winners  of  The  Tenderloin  Times  Ar\  Contest,  see  page  16. 


Susanne  Deising,  "Womyn  Get  AIDS,  too  V." 
mixed  media  collage,  20"x30" 


mixed  media  on  paper,  36'x25'  Luk  Kan.  "Cambodian  Story,"  mixed  media  on  board,  19'x23' 


Visual  and  Performing  Artists! 
Get  your  mojo  working  for  the  Tenderloin  Arts  Festival 

A  Block-Long  Arts  Extravaganza! 

Ready  to  go?  Contact  the  Central  City  Hospitality  House  Art  Program  at 
776-2102  for  submission  and  application  dates. 

Tenderloin  Arts  Festival 

Saturday,  July  25 
Noon  to  6  p.m. 
Leavenworth  Street 

between  Turk  and  Eddy  streets 

A  lively  celebration  of  the  Tenderloin's  creative  energy  ond  cultural  diversity.  Jazz,  blues,  and 
Southeast  Asian  music  performances,  exhibitions  of  Laotian  textiies  and  paintings,  prints, 
sculpture,  and  pottery  produced  by  Tenderloin  artists.  Ethnic  food  and  children's  arts  octivltiesl 


On  the  Cover 


Stan  Rowe 
"lcon#r' 
acrylic  on  paper 
72  x56' 


A  warm  thanks  to  all  the 

artists  who  participated  in 
The  Tenderloin  Times  Art 
Contest.  Without  your  more 
than  60  submissions,  the 
contest  would  not  have 
been  the  huge  success  that 
it  was! 


